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Foreword 



The deeply rooted trend of American postsecondary education 
to reach out td an ever wiflening cfienteje is" nowhere clearer in recent 
years than in therisepf adult enrollments in the nation's postsecondary 
institutions. 

This new clientele— older, more persistent, more pragmatic, 
with varying levels of education, occupatfons, and gp^ls-is making de- 
mands for new services and new structures in curricula, delivery sys 
terns,, counseling, and teaching learning in general. In this \echnologi 
cal society ,\ learning is coming, io be recognized as a lifelong process 
for career and personal 'dfevelopment. 

The Vocational Edu^tior\ Act of 1963 and the 1568 Amend- 
ments have begun to estabiW/new priorities that emphasize contem 
porary and future job <;(emands and training needs and specify a defi 
nite percentage of funds to be expended at the postsecondary level. 

These demands are beginning to overfeach the boundari^ of 
adult and continuing education. Thus, it behooves the vocatfor^ledu 
cater td look into the implications of these new demands for vocajtionaL 
education. This conference, ''Continuing and Adult E.ducation in Voca 
tional Education," attempts to'^focus on one major set of^thosejmpli 
cations. » , t ■ 

We believe the papers generated for apti by this conference and 
contained in this volume of the proceedirt^s will be most useifui.to 
those who hre cbnceisned vvjth serving the adult student'* needs ip va 
cational-and postsecondary-education. , 

^ . . , " G, Lester Anderson 

■ ' Director , jf 

8' Center for the Study of H igher Education " 
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Preface 



The papers presented in this mdnograph have evolved from the 
-SixthvAnnual Pennsylvania Conference on Postsecondar^ Occupational' 
i^Educdtioji. ^ach year participants from the.pneviou^ conference are 
asked to surest the theme for the follJ)winjg year. With this input from 
th^ participants of the fourth annual event, "Continuing and Adult 
Education in Vocational Education" was selected as the theme this year. 

In addition to the presentationiat \he conference itself, several 
papers f^om recognized •feducator^ in the field related to this theme 
were s6licited. Dr. Arthur Oswald p/'epared a thought provoking paper 
<?n the role of continuing and ^dult education in ujj^n community 
colleges^ much of which wai derived' from pn earlier national study of 
urban two-year colleges in which he was deeply involved. The role of 
research in adult vocatipnal education, a seldom considered topic, was 
treated in a masterful way by Dr. O'Reilty. Xhis is followed by a well 
organized presentation of the implications of adult^nd continuing edu , 
cation by Dr. Glenn. The utilization of several principles of adult edu- 
cation for developing and expanding health occupations programs,for ^ 
rural and migrant health aid^es was tfie subject of a provoking paper by 
Dr, Kin3. . ' ' . 

^ As usual, the conference was evaluated by utilization of a ques- 
tionnaire. The results of this effort are presented in the final section* 
by Edward Mann. Several other graduate students provided papers re-* 
lated to this important t*heme^ Ms.. Lewis wfote on contemporary com , 
cerns in adult and vocatfonial education, and Ms. Robinson provided a 
brief histocy of.aduLt and continuing education in the United States. 

' Thanks is offered t>y this writer to the advisory committee^CseS 
Appendix C) and tif the several •Qi'aduate assistants who helped to keep 
me conference flowing smoothly, particularly Edward Mann. A note of 
special thanks to Ms. Anna peSantis, who assisted througf^out thei 
planning and conduct of the conference and Tn the preparation of the 
monograph. Lastly, .acknowledgement and appreciation for financial 
support of^the annual .event is given to Penn State's Center for the 
Stbdy of Higher Education and the Department of Vocational Educa 



tion, which received ^Jnding from the Pennsylvania Bureau of Voca- 
tional Education. 

Angelo C Gilli, Sr 
^ . ' * ' Professor of Vocatron^l and^ 

Higher Educatfon 

\ af>d ' ^ • * ^ 

Associate, Center for the Study 
of Higher Education 
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No type of education can be considered "terminal" during this 
period of rapid changes in the^iational ecqnamY and technology. The 
time when secojldary school and community college educational pro- 
gra^ms could be .dichotomized into "col^lege preparatory'' and "work 
preparatoiV" is Ipehind us. The realization that educational endeavors » 
ought to go on eijher continuously or pbriadiCal|y/rn the Lives of.all our;, 
citizens is manifested by the very substantiatgrbwth.oMontinuing and 
adult education In recent years. Other Indicatiorts of isGcietal concern 
for this aspect of, an individual's personal vocational development in 
V elude the* now common concepts of the lexternal degree, university 
without walls, credit for relevant experience, and a hqst of kindred 
activities. - * * • \ ' i >^ * 

When firsj conceived about 75 years ago, associate degree pro- 
grams consisted* c|f the firSt two years oV the traditional senior college, 
and were meant to^reen put the academically (ess qualified from the 
last two years o^ baccalaureate 'programs. This view has changed of 
late, particulariy during the last decade (Gilli 1974). The associate 
'degree is vle\Afed'in many places as a legitimate acade^jnia ayvard for 
graduates* of twvo year vQcapopal, as wejl as academic, postseqondary 
programs. With the broadening of the associate clegree, some educators 
contend that differences between graduates of "academicv and "voca 
tional" associate^ degree progranrij can be established onVhe\basis of 
their p.ost associate degree eduQational histories. Such a dispnc\ion can 
be disputed, and at^^answer in terms of follow up continuing educa 
tion histories of associate clegree graduates neekis to be made, . 

With the abc^ve dispute, in mind, a study was undertaken of 
Pennsylvania State Oriiversity associate degree graduates to obtermine 
the extent to which vocational associate degree program graduates at 

U 
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tempt to further their education. The major research question oan be 
expr-essed asjollows. To what extent do graduates of vocational asso- 

' ciate degree programs participate in continuing educatioa? 

' An examination of these results, in comparipn to j(ome na- 

•tibpal data on the number of community college graduates vihh trans- 
fer to senior colleges, provides some confirmaticm of the contention 
trtat associate degree vocational prograr)i graduates are no\more educa-, 
tionaify terminal than nonvocational two-year g^duates. 1 



Review of the Literature ' ■ 

There has been some quest^o^ alDOUt the differences and'sim*- 
ilarities betv^een contirtuing and^dult education (Verner 1964, p. 50, 
Burch 1971; p. 5D; Murphy 1969). Many educators tend to use the 
two tej?ms interchangeably. This ^tudy will follow this practice and use* 
the terqi continuing education throughout. Continuing education is an 
open s'ystem of providing education for sundry reasons for sundry in- 
dividuals in sundry institutions and places, iristitutiqnarsponsorship 
of such endeavors [lave^been aVid ^re expected to expand (Knowles 
1962, p. 249"). CJn'e recjsnt estimate placed the number of persons 
actively involved at 25 to 30 million postsecondary individuals, with 
more thafn three fourths involved with noncollege type institutions 
(Troutt .^971). T^ese institutions include churches, community organ- 
izations,.' busines;s industry, governmental agencies, the military, and 
thepJbljc and private* secondary and postsecondary schools (Kleis and 
Butchei-*'1969fi ' , 

F,or the purpose of this study, continuing education consists of 
courses taken for credi^t or nQhcredit beyond the last degree held by\ 
the rest)onder^t. With ttris^delimitation, the investigator was able to\ 
categorize the tVpes of courses, as discussed in the methodplogy sec- 
tion; This\type bf continuing Education activity on thte part of post- 
as^dciate degree graduates is probably pursued for jgpf^f or more of the 
following reasons: V y\ 



' 1. MPgradtpg . The gVaduate seeks to move up" the occupational . 
ladder by. acquisition of rrrore knowledge, skills, and possibly 
a higher degree. • , ^ 

2. Up^ng ^Yhe ^worker returns to sphool in ordpr to keep 
' * abrea^t'Of new developments in his occupation. ( 
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, ' 3. Change of occupation. A* number of pepsons seek ti^move 
into another occupation, which requires retraining or educa- 
tion in another Subject area. 

, 4. Maturation avocation . After an individual has acquired oc- 
cupational stability, he may, desire otherr' educational e>(- 
f periences t o bro aden his view of the world and his own life.. 

Thi^ study did not^^dentify^the reasons why graduates took fhe 
post associate degree cours6^s that they did. On the other harTd, it did 
^identify-coursefe taken by subject category (with and without credit). 
Also, the number who hactajready earned baccalaureate degrees and 
.fhose actively working toward a bachelor's degree were ascertained. 
T|)e identification of continuing education efforts in terms of thes^ 
fattors helped to determine Jreason?' behind the course.taking, a? 
pointed out in the findings section, w 

The Study ^ 

.Research Question , » - < ■ 

^ — " J : " 

The major. research question of this study was: To What extent 
do graduates of vocational associate degree programs participate in 
continuing education? " ^ 

Participation in continuing education in this study was re- 
stricted to taking courses (credit and noncrecjit) in seven generic cate- 
gories,, which are described in the following section. Jt should -be 
. ji^ointed jDut fhat some of the sample could have been involved in other 
ac^tivities that would fall within the definition of continuing education 
used here but were beyond the scope of this inquiry. 

Population and Methqddlogy 

The findings reported in this study are derived from a question* 
naire sent to 33 percent of the more than 10,000 associate degree 
graduates (1955-7^ W The Pennsylvania State University. The total 
usable sample exceeded 1,700 graduates," with jjjost of themco^nplet 
ing their associate degree [work during the past five years. TnTcurricu- 
lums in whjch graduates were queried were. \Electrical Engineering 
Technology (EET), Drafting Design Technology (DDT), Busirress 
(BUS),' Retailing (RTL), Surveying Technology (SRT), and Forest 
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TABLE 1 

. ' ^MPLE BY GRAQUATION YEAR AND CURRICULUM 

Total f ' n I 

\s * ^ * Curriculum 

Y«arOf " Numbtrof 



Graduation Graduates Simp la N DDT EET BUS* RTL* *FORT« SRT« 



1955 


205 


^ 18' 


9 


W 








1956 


226 


23- 




• 9 








1957 


367 


41 


19 


22 


1 






1958 


450 


54 


39 


15 








1959 


437 


59 


37 


22 








1960 


, 478 


52 


29 










1961 


405 


39 


21 


18 






• 


1962 


449 


' 44 




25 








1963 


544 


55 


34 


21 








1964 


497 


45 


21 


24 








' 1965 


601 


60 


31 


29 . 








1966 


636 


^2 


30 


32* 








1967 


. 717 


64 


35 


29 








1968 


920 


62 


33 


28 




.1 




19& 


964 


8& 


46 ' 


36 


2 






1970 


1050 


124 


37 


50 


21 


6 


i i 


1971 


1120 


110 


. 37 


' 28 


~ 25 






Totals 


10.066* 


997 


491 


420 


' 48 


^ . 10 


1? r 18 



^First graduates in 1968. " »^ 

Technology (FORT). The distribution of the sample by graduation 
year and curi'iculum is displayed in Table 1, . v . * 

This' was the second follow-up conducted in a longitudinal 
study of Pennsylvania State j^niversity assoCiatg degree graduates. The 

,(5verall concern in the study dealt with^obtaining information about 
the graduates of the curriculums indicated. Two 6(f these programs 
(^ET and DDT) have had associate degree graduates since 1955, while 
the q^er four have had graduatesjDnly since the late 1960s, The study 
is restricted to graduates from programs that have had a minimum. of 
75 graduates up to and including the 1971 graduatioji class. The kind 
of information sought in this study dealt with continuing education 

. chlaracteristics, , * - 

Jhe Sample and the Respondents 

' One part of the sample, the 1955 through 1969 graduates,' 
Las used in the f irst phase of the'|o1low up study which was conductecjj , 
m 1969-70 (Gilli 1971). They yyere originally selected on a stratified 

/ 
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random basis where strata wei;e year of graduation and curriculunrj. 
For the present study^ a similar ^ample of the 1970 and 1971 gradua- 
tion closes was added. 

After f jnal selectiort of the sample and revisions of the question 
naire, it was mailed to 1,748 graduates. (See Table 1 for sample distri 
buiion by curricuJum and graduation year.) A*strategy w*as inaugurated 
(Ghli 1971) in which a series of several follow up letters was sent 
to increase the rate of response. About 57 percent of the responjients 
returned their questionnaires (see Table 2), while another 4.4 percent 
wtre declared "undeliverable" by postal authorities. This entire pro- 
cedure tQok about 4.5 weeks. TtjB final rate of response by cur/iculum 
is shown in Table 2. . . \ 

TABLE2 5* , 
^ ' RATE OF RESPONSE BY tURRICU|.UM 



** ^ . Curriculum , 


Number 
S«nt 


Numbtr 
Returned^ 


P«rc«nt . 
R«turn»d 


Electrical-Engineering Technology lEET) 


' 665 ^ 


420 


63.2 


«f Drafting Design Technology'! DDTtJt . ' 


813 


^ 491 


60.4 


Business (BUS) , 


203 


48 


23.6 


% Retailing (RTL) . . . 


21 


♦ 

14 


66 7 


Forest Technology (FORT) 


• 20 


6 


30.0 


* * Surveying Technology (SRT) 


26 


18 


69:2 ^ 


^ Total/Average 


1,748 , 


997 


57,3 r 



*T1Te nunrtber of usable returns • 

Jn order^to determine, to some extent at least, whether those 
who did nojt respond were "different" m terms of answers to the 
questionnaire'items, 10 percent of the nonresponderits were randomly 
selected anct contacted by .telephone/ Sixty^ graduates were contacted 
in tijis manner, and 54 o.f them (90 percent) responded with com- 
pleted questionnaires (29 EET, 20 DDT, and 6 from the oth^r piU. 

grams). ,^ . ' , . \ ' 

From the first 25 percent of the respondents, 54 graduates 
were randonjiy selected. AJso, ^54 gra'duates were randomly selected , 
from the last 25 percent,of the respondents. Comparisons of selected 
responses between these two responding -groups and the telephone 
follOw-up-group wdre made. 
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This was accomplished in the following manner. 'Atest among 
the three types of groups mentioned on the six sel^ted questions was 
conducted. The analysis of variance for five of the six questions showed 
no difference among the three groups (early respondents, late re- 
spondents, telephone respondents). In one of the analyses, a difference 
among the three groups was established. Using a follow-up test of pos- 
sible t-tests (ANOV^S/ANOVUM 1971), it was found that the tele- 
phone group differed.f rom the early and late responding groups. Hpw- 
ever, the overall ANOVA that (uncovered th& difference among group 
means violated the assumption of homogeneity of variance and there- 
fore should be interpreted with caution. This enabled us to at Ifeast sus- 
pect that there were no significant differences between, (a) early and 
late respondents, (b) late respondents and nonrespondents, or (c) 
early respondents and nonrespondents in terms of the questionnaire 
topics. Having identified .this likely homogeneity^ we.p^bceeded to 
analyze the data received, • * J 

the Questionnaire 

Many of the items included in the questionnaire were obtained 
from the faculty in the several curriculums. Included among the' topics 
common to all graduates were questions related to courses ^en %\t\z^ 
receipt of their last degree. This was considered to be the continuing 
education' component of the study. Courses ;and items included were^ 
•stated in the following manner: 

Courses Taken Since Completing Your Last Degree 

A. mathematics' (algebra, geometry, calculus, differential 
equations, statistics, etc!)-number of credit hpurs^.for 
credit and noncredit courses; 

B. biplogical'and physical sciences (physics, chemistry, -geok 
0jBy, botany*; zoology, etc.)--number of credit hours for 
A/redit and noncredit cour^es^ 

^, C>^ social sciences (sociology, history, psychology, anthropoi- 
^ . , ogy, econoiinics, political 'science, etc.)-number of crediW 
hours for.credit and noncredit courses; 

D. humanities (English, literature, foreign languages, philos- 
ophy, etc.)-numbe? of credit , hours for credit. and non- 

♦ . credit courses; , • 

E. fine arts (music, painting, sculpture, ceramics, etTl-num- 
ber of credit hours for credit and nohcredit courses; 
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F. courses directly related to your associate degree program' 
(example-finance coyrse by a iDusiness g^aduate, etc.)- 
number of credit hours for credit and noncredit courses;' * 

^G. other courses-number of credit hours for credit and non- 
credit courses; 

^ • H.' courses completed by me were paid for (employer paid 
for all; employer paid for more than half; I paid for all; I 
, paid for more than half; G. I. BilTpaid for all; G. I. Bill 
paid for more than half; all were paid for by other means; 
more than half were paid by other means; none of the 
' ' above); / 

I. courses taken by me since^coinpleting the associate de- 
gree were (all taken on cpmpany time; more than half 
taken on cornpany time^all takeaon my own time; more 
I than half taken orvmy own time).^ 

The mean value of^ponse to each of these questions, as 
well as a number of relationships between these and other question- 
naire topics, ^ i*<amined in the finl^ngs section. 

The Findings^ 

« 

A, Continuing Education Profiles for the EE^ . Groups , 

^ The seven course area profiles for the\EET graduation groups 
reveal ^ome very clear cut, salient points. Thfe continuing education 
emphasis for 8 of the 17 gradilating clas?6S-was found to be in m'athe- 
matics. The course area "directly relaj^to associate degree program" 
' received the greatest 3mount of attention (as expressed in^mean credit 
' hours) for 5 of the classes, while the major category for the clas^ of 
1963 was social science. Two classes had their highest overall me^lns in 
the "other" cpUrse category. 

Viewing .the 1^7 EET f)rofiles as a whole, the major continuing 
education efforts were in the categories of "rnathematics" and "dfrectly 
^related to associate degree programs." . 

Continuing Education Profiles for the DDT Groups 

' ~ t — 

^Ten of the 17 graduationxlasses had their highest mean con- 
tinuing education activities in the math tategory. The next largest 
(tliree graduation groups) was the "other" category. Social science was 
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the chiej selection for two other classes, but in both cases the means 
were onV'shghtly higher than the math category. The.accu^ulation of 
continuing education courses by tRe last two classes was not si^icient 
to establish trfends. • * •^Jr 

Each of^the categories, with the exception of fine arts, occu- 
pied second plade in pt least one of the profiles. Second and third place . 
were most often made iii the "other" and "directly related to the as 
soci^ate degree program" categories. ^ ' , 

Viewing the 17 DDT profiles as a whole, the main continuing 
education'' efforts wer^ found to be in mathematics and thdse courses 
related to the occupational specialization, . . 



C ^Continuing Education Pro^i\es for the Other Graduation Groups 
(Business^ Forest Technology, Retailing, and Surveying Tech - 
nology) ' ^ • . • \ . 

The continuing education profiles'for the three business classes 
displayed no clear cut trdnd. Onedass focused on social sciences, while 
another selected tourses ^rectly related to theic associate degree 
program. The only class profile for the forest technology program 
(I97p) showed its continuing education efforts cxiDCentrated jn the 
"mathematics" and "directly related t6 associate degree" categories. 
The major continurft education efforts of the two retailing program 
classes were in the "owefr" course category. 

\ The only surveying technology group withia continuing educa- 
tion profile showed its main continuing education activities to be in 
the mathematics and humanities categories. , ' ' ' 

IBecause these four j^urriculums have only a few graduation 
groups, [no discernible continuing education 'trend was found. . 

D. Continuing Education Profiles for All Graduates by Class , 

When masking^ currwulums b^ examining all graduates for each 
graduation class, the trend denoted earlier was much in evidence. The 
majority of the classes (12) focused on mathematics as their heaviest 
continuing education activnty.f or three classes, the greatest amount of 
continuing education courses were in the "other" category. No clear 
cut trend was apparent for the last two classes (1970 and 1971), since 
these graduates had not been out long enough to accumulate sizable 
continuing education credit hours. /I 

8 • . " 
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Although mathematics was most popular in terms of credit 
hours, the "directly related to their assopate degree programs" cate- 
gory was the second^or third rriost active category for mpst of the 
cJ asses,' There was\ measurable activity in- the social scienfce arid bio- 
logical anxj physical science categories, but ft was consistently lower 
than the^ three mentioned ^bove. In most years fine arts bottomed out, 
followed closely by courses in the humanities category. 

E, Some [Relationships Between Continuing Education Courses Taken 
and Several Other Variables 

UsiViJ the Pearson Product Moment Correlation Statistic, sev- 
eral relationships were examined. 

The first Relationship examined was between year af graduaV 
tion ^(19^55-71) and hours completed in each,of the seven continuing 

, =^ ' ' / 

TABLES / y . 

- . ^ RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN YEAR OF GRAQUAIlQIifeND 
HOURS COMPLETED IN CONTINUING EDUCATION SUBJECT AREAS 



t 


FOR ALL GRADUATES 




Cours« Category 


Correlation Coefficiept 


Significance 


Math 
Credft 
Noncredit - 


-0.0332 
-0.0421 


' NS , . 
NS ^ 


« Bio.'Phy. Sci 
Credit 
Noncredit 


-0.051 5 ■ 
-0 1073 


-.1 
' -.OOT 


Soc. Sci 
Credit 
Noncredit 


-o.ofeos 

-0,2223 ' 


-.1 . ' , 


Humanities / 
Credit / ' 
Noncredit / 

Fine Arts 
Credit ' 
Noncredit 


«^ 0.0250 
r -<\0047 

^ 0.0168 

-0.0127 
♦ ^ * 


NS ' 

NS 

NS 

' NS ♦ ^ 


Direc^y Related \ 
Credit ' 
Noncredit 


0.0449 
-0.0059 \ 


• N$ 

fgs • 

-.1 * 


Other- , 
^ Credit^ 
• Noncredit 


0.0272 
-0;0526 



V 
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TABLE 4 

RELATIONSHIP BEVwEEN YEAR OF GRADUATION AND 
CONTINUING EDUCATION COURSE HOURS COMPLETED 
FOR THOSE WITH ASSOCIATE DEGREE ONLV 



Course Cattgory 



Corrtlation Co«ff icitnt 



Signiftc«nct 



Math 

Credit^ 
Nonccedit 

Bio.-Phy. Scl. 
Credit 
Noncredit 

See. Set. 
Credit 
Noncredit 

Humaniti^es 
Credit 
Nj)ncreciit 

^ineAr 



-0.3531 \ 
0.0422 ^ 

-0.3536 
0.0365 



+.001 
NS 




education course categories (see Table 3). Since there were twocopi- 
ponents in ^ch course category (credit and noncredit courses), a total 
of 14 relaticriships were examined. Only 5 of these were significant at 
the .001 A6 0,1 tevels, wnd the correlatipn coefficient value's rangea^ 
from a low of -.05 ^a high of -.22®(see Table 3). With such low ^ 
values it can be assumed the relationships were not strong. * 

The secQnd relationship examined was between year of gradua- 
tion and hours completed in t\\p continuing ecjucation course cate- 
gories and was restricted to those whose academic award was the^as' 
sociate degree. Whea sorting out the sample in this manner, 10 of the 
14 relationships were found to be significant between the 0.1 and .001 
jeyels. But, as in the first case, the significaht Correlation coefficjents. 
werfe not very large, ranging from -.05 to -.35. The slightly larger 
values indicated pnly mildly stronger rflatipnships (see Table 4). , 
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The third relationship was between year of graduation and 
hours completed in the continuing education course categories and 

* was restricted to t+iose whose highest degree was the baccalaureate or 
above. The sample size was 15*. Even less inipressive results were ob- 
tained, with only two significant relationships (both a^heO.1 level). 
In both cases the correlation coefficient was about O.UT^gain indicat- 

ting f^her weak relationships (see Table 5). . ' 

F. Other Findings 

The following-general statements were derived: 

. 7- 9^ sample, 55.4 percent had taken at least one course 
since the completion of their associate degree. 



\ 

TABLES ► ' 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN YEAR OF GRADUATION AND 
CONTIN^UING EDUCATION COURSE HOURS COMPLETED 
FOR THOSE WITH BACHELOR'S DEGREE OR ABOVE 



■ — ■ -mt 

CouVButtgory 


Corretatton Co«fficitnt 


Significanca ' 


Math 






Credit 


0.1184 


. NS 


Noncredit | 


-0.0378 


NS 


Bio.-Phy Sci., « 






' » ^Credit 


Q.0884 


NS 


Noncredit 


erroneous data 


. NS 


/ Soc/Sci. 






Credit 


0.0029 


NS^' 


Noncredit 

\ 


-0.0364 


NS 


' ' Humanities 






, Credit 


0.0066 


^NS 


Noncredit 


0.1330 


+.1 


Firie >^rts 






fCi^edit ' 


1 * 0.0157 ; * 


NS 


/ Noncredit 


1 -0.O4O3 

1 * 


^NS 


Directly Related 


1 
1 




Credit 

\ 


j -0.1034 


NS 


Noncredit ■ 


j »/r0.0471 


NS 


Other 






Credit 


• 1 , .;'i0.1439 * 


+:1 


Noncredit 


, -0.0401 


NS 


A \ 


1 > , • 
1 


/ 
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• TABLE 6 

METHOD OF FINANCING COURSES COMPLETED 



Mtthod of Financing 


All Graduates 


Graduates Currently 
Working Toward ' 
Another Otgret 


Graduates Who Have 
Taken at Least One 
Course SirKe A.A. 


N ' 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Employer paid for 


154 


27.5 


57 


26.9 


145 


32.7 


all 




























Employer paid for 


. 148 


26.4 


59 


27.8" 


123 


27.7 


more than half v* 


\ 










1 paicLfor all of 




' 13.4 






64 ' 


14.4 


thenjp 


\ 










t ^aid for mor^ 


\ 

28 


•5.0 


.13 


• 6.1 


23 


5.2 


than half^ 








\ \ 




* 


G.l.r^ill paid for 




o.U 




• lino 


oo 


o.b 


all of them 














G.I. Billpaki for 


24 


4.3 


9 


4.2 


18 


4.1 


more than half , 

1 














AH were paid bv| 


23 




13 


6.1 


19 


- 4.3" 


other means 

* ,/ 






V \ 






t 


More than half^were 


0 




0 


0' 


0 


0 


paid by other means 








i « 






None of the above 


63 


J1-3 


4 


i.a 


14 


3.2 


Total / , 


560 




212 




444 






2. Of the saitiple, 22.8 percent were working toward another 
degree at the time they were queried. 

3. Of those presently working toward another degree, 36.2 
percent were full time students, the other 63.8 percent were 
part-time. \ ' , . 

4. Of xthe sample^ 11.6 percent had completed the bachelor's, 
1.5 perdent the master's, arjd 0.8 percent the doctorate. 

Another question asked related to who paid for the continuing 
education courses. The responses to the nine possible answers are 
shown in Table 6. Of interest to continuing educators is that overTialf 
of the courses taken ^since graduation by all the gj;^duates were either, 
totally pr partially paid for by th^if^^eniployers. 

On the other hand, the results showed the great majority of the 
^graduates took cor>tinuing education courses on their own time, a^dl? 
Splayed in Table 7. \ 
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COURSES TAKEN ON COMPANY TIME OR ON OWN TIME 
SINCE COMPLETING THE ASSOCIATE DEGREE 



Graduatts Currantly 
Working Toward 
All Graduatts Anothtr Dtgrta 



Mwk Taktn 



N 



N 



-4- 



Gnduattf Who Havt 
Tak^t Least On« 
Coum Sinct A.A. 

N % 



All t^ken company 72 91.8 1 
tipie 

More than h^f taken 54 \ • 7.4 ^ 5 " 

\ ' on comply flme \ , ^ 

W k\\ takqn on o\n 552 75.5 ^^52 ' " 

More than half\ff^:en 53 7.3 ^ l-l 

on own time ■ ^ 

Total 731 269 



1.9. 
93.7 
4.1 



53 8.2 

38 \ 5.9 

50 7.7 
649 



V The! receding data show that the amount of cohtinulnrf edu- 

cation taken by the associate degree graduates is considerable anb that 
much of it is jUpported by employers. Tjie -follovying section [draws 
conclusions and proposes s\jggestions Wased'upon t^iese findings.^ j, 



Conclusions and Suggestions 



> 



The findings provide a basis for examination Jf the continuing 
education activities of a selected group of as^otjate degree graduates in 
several ways. f ' 

It 6an be said that continuing education is an import^t activ* 
ity for, these graduates, ^as evidenced by thfe fact that 55*^ percent jof- 
them took oge or more continuing education course since graduation. 
Furthermore, ^about '14 percen^i had already earned degrees beyond the 
associate, and apother 36 percent indicated tHey were working toward 
a higher degree. ) 

Upon examination of cpurses taken by graduates of all years, 
and all curhculums, continuing education^courses in^he generic area 
of fine arts a(e of virtually no interest to this sample. This was found 
to be equally^ true of all the graduat^3 (regardless ot curriculum and 
* the time, since graduation). Thereforejpe belief that the older gradu- 
ates, after '"'pf^fteauihg off" iji their career^ wQuld turn to continuing 
education courses of an avocational nature\s not supported by th^ir > 
participation in fine arts courses. 
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Courses in the m^ematics category were the most often se- 
lected continuing education act^ity. Furthermore, they held a strong 
second place in most of the groups where another category received a 
higher average. From this, it is reasonable to conclude that course tak- 
ing in the area of mathematics, particularly the for,mal type in which 
academic citedlt is provided, is 'the most frequent continuing education 
endeavor for those who elect to take courses after they receive their 
associate de^ree.^ 

Another observation is that courses in the "other" category are 
second irt popularity for several of the graduation groups. When design 
ing the questionnaire, this was intended to be § catchall category for. 
^those continOing education courses that could not be^onveniently 
Rhaced in ariy of the six categories. Because of the nonsVecificity of 
*this category ,'it is impossible to clarify from the data just, what woulcl 
fall within this rubric. A conclusion one mj^ht draw from this observa- 
tion's that graduates who participate in coi^tinuing edM.c$tiop engage 
Tn a considerable amount of course work v^ith topics tha^ don't fall 
within the conventional course categories. Course taking if^ lthe cate 
gories of biologicalV)hysical sciences;^ and socia\ sciences wer^ the third 
most fi^^quentl^ taken. 

^It is dif.ficujt\to conclude }vh\ coUrses jn the "other" arfd bio- 
logical physical ^iences and sociaf sciences were taken. One c^an con 
jectu^e that the graduates had professionalladvancement goals in g:^ind^ 
since courses of these varieties are comnrrpnly included in the third 
nd fourkh years of tf^e kinds of baccalaureate programs to which^ these 
graduates would aspire. Continuing education couTses in the fine arts 
and humanities categories wer^ not populckr with this sample, regardless 
ctf wad^ation year or curriculunnJ]T^-ab^^ that graduates 

use continuing educatiofj^^s-a-VefTicle for additionaV occupational prep 
aration and prdj^nj^tiori agrees with this fmaing, ii\^ courses in fme 
arts and humamties are l^ast likely to fit into sucA^^lan. From the^e 
conclusions the fpllovving suggestions appear to be m order. 

Suggestion J. Sitke continuing education i^p}{arentl}^itil^eh 

tv a considerable extent 6k many of the associate dligree^graduates for 

professional growth and advancement, courses in \the categories, oj 

mathematics, biological physical sciences, ana^sbcia) ScieHces shquld , 

be made more readily available to them, j t r r ' v ^ 

^ The findings herein report that most of the courses are taken 

duTjind the individual's time away from work, although many of the 

continuing education courses are fully or partially reimt^ursed by em 
* f 




^. ployers. Therefore the time when the courses are made available ap- 
. pears to be'a more important consideration than their cost, which le^ds 
|to a second sugge^ion: ^ ' - . v ' \/ 
\ * , ^ Suggestion 2 . Since continuing education is an afteir'W;ork- 
\ours activity for rpost of those' whQ take tdurses upon compleiion 
. M their associate degree, courses should be made available during those 
tiffins and in locations where tfie graduates ^do not^havejo travel long 
dista^i^es, ' ^ ^ ^ 

I \ \ It seems this suggestion can be implemented ^through,the vehi-. 
die of the great number and variety of postsecondary educational iri- 
smutioWfound in most st^tes^ Since rhathenjatics is the leadin^con.- 
tliuing education course category foi* all graduates, it is of more or 
. lis simifer importance to DDT, EET, and the other curriculum gradu- 
altes. TheVef(:?re, it is safe to assume that there vyill likely be "takers" 
fclr s|jchxiurses in the geographic areas where there is a reasonable con- 
^^ntrationW graduates. * [ 

I \Sug^e^^ion 3' Since little or no demand has b^H indicated 
for Continuing education courses in fine arts and humanities, it is sug- 
ge's^t'ed that no serious effort be made to provide such ^.offerings for the 
associate degree graduates. , ^ ^ 

Although this^is a negative recommendation, it is useful to be 
aware of those course categories.in which the associate degree gr^du- 
y ates of these types of programs are unlikely^ to want bontinuing edijiqa- 
tf*n servv:es. The ofder graduates, who were expected to take increased 
ifjterest in fine' arts and humanities after being away from iheir asso- 
ciate degree progr^^m for 10 or^mote years, displayed the same absence 
Of interest as the. more recent grlduates. Therefore, these graduates 
apparently did not seek hobby recJteation personal enrichment courses 
in the fine arts humanities categori^V It would be\nteresting to investi- 
gate why .this, holds true for^ graduates 6f these cuVriculums. As a paft 
of this query, it would be f^teresting to learn vvhether the lack o? 
availabilfty of such continuing education courses is relatbd to the 
situation as it presently exists. ' . ' 

Because of the rel^tfv^ly small number of graduates in the 
"other" curriculum category (which includes business, surveying tech- 
nology, retailing, and* forest /^«chnolpgy prograrps), no sugg^.Stions 
for this specific group are made here. Perhaps, tf^e major value of the 
continuin^ducation data obtained from them is that it seryes ^sthe 
\^ beginning of a longitudinal study of these graduates.^ 
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Suggestion 4. A comprehensive array of continuing education 
"for credit** courses in areas not covered by the six other cat^gqries 
s}xould he made available to the associate degree graduates. ^ \ 

The tojtal nurtiber of associate degree graduates in the W4ups 
studied (gradudtion years 1955 through 1971 inclusive) exceeds l6,000. 
Since the sample examined is a random stratified one (by curriculum 
and graduation year), it i^ reasonable to assume these findings ar'e^like 
iy to be typical of most of the graauates. Furthermore, the characteris 
tics of the. associate degree graduates of The Pennsylvania ^tate Uni 
vef^sity are considered typical \of iheir .counterparts in other schools 
(such as public communitV calleg^ and technical institutes). There- 
fore, the suggestions made herd are likely to be appropriate for assoj 
ciate degree graduates of these Vinds of pr^ograms throughout the na- 
tion. * ..M ^ ' \ \ ^ I 
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A MERE MATTER 0F WORDS 



^Susan C LewL 



Graduate Assi^t^nt 
Vcx^ational Education 
The Pennsylvania State jUniversity 



We are human^^^^t:Jumans is a word. Thus, we kno^ ourselves 
in terms of language. F rst, m8s^nctic|n of, words. Words linrtit thought, 
worjis measure ,'tho^gnt. In shoi 
words. Another function of words i^^mirely social. LanguWA,a tool 
of (iving. It is the development of coi7i^m4nication, and ajt^he living 
that involves language ijs social living. As tb th^te^jdeavor to ^ttain prdp 
er exactness and perspective in definition. "Wor^^our fnost essen- 
tial tools: if they are not exact they ce^se to be tools fQr^our service 
and quickly become instruments for our destruction" (Hu>ctev 1964, 
1). "A mere matter of words," wb say contemptuously, forgetting 
that words have the power' to mola thinking, canalize feelings, an 
direct wilfmg ajjd acting. 

. To say that language and thought must be taken as one activity 
is not to state an intention of building anything on the statement. It 
is to announce a limiting condition applicable to our present investiga- 
tions of humans in society without precluding the possibility that at 
some other time with increased knpwiedge the limit may be entirely 
transformed or superseded. ^ \ 

\ To examine the relationship of adult and continuing Education 
tov&cational education) we will first take a \hok at definition? of eaph. 

/ • 
AdultEducation y ' * 

^ ,The philosophy of adult education is found. in th^e pluralistic 
system of values in our society, notably the perfectability of humans 
and the ec^uality of humans fp pursuing equal opportunity .and social 
mobilitv/^J^ ^ \ ^ \{\. \ \ ' 

/Adult edgcatio^, la^^s'Lin|ty^of purpose! j 

7 Education being pjirpbsiy^, has iims, a'r^.it is prober to inquire 
^ iffto their nature; but al^y inquiry into (he aims Qjf aflult educV 

^ ' . * f \ . 17 
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tiorr^pomes up with some paradoxes. In one sense, a^ultedica- , 
tion ^eenns to haye no aim at all. Profusion and-Atarietylratier 
than unity, and order characterize its programs, and thelmDr^ 
^ccBSsful these programs become the more apt this charict sri-^ 
zatuon^ecomes (Broady 1969). ^ . j" " ] t ' 

Some educators are troubled by this, but others see j^^^^a 
strength, Tlie paradox of adult education is that i.t has no aim, ana yet, \ 
no eddc^tidto program ^ts as well "aimed" as the adult pVoblem.Why do ' 
adults ^ontfnue to participate irLeducational endeavors? Some of the 



}nr|edial or litferacy education 
iltural education 
[training ^ 
|i?cational'education 

svelopment of recre'ational-or leisure time skills 




in 



^tivation of philosophy of maturi^and tranquilil 

'elopment.of human relations skills 

lining in such techniques a^ reading improvement! 

Imily life edudatioh ' ^ ' .1 

Copsumer edu06tion< ' , 

Prieservation and perpetuation of cultural heritage 

Health and safety edupatlon , ' 

Techniques of informational retrieval 

. • Knowledge of the history of "humankind 

***i3^j5cw%5^^ knowledge and integration of this knowl- 
^"T-edge^vith 1iTe*S*needs^^ 

Creation of change, development of 
and learning how people change 

Self-understanding ' . ' . ' . 

Citizenship e^ucatidn . ^ ^ ' - V 

A liberal education, mental stimulation, and^self-expressiori. 
Idea e)jch^ge ^ . , 

Degree completiqa ■ , . 

' \ % * ^\ . • 

' Cyril 0. Houle (1969) lists reasSns fo^ adult participation in 
educational programs:. , * ' ,1 ' 



f methods of adaptability. 



• Make up fof deficiencies of incom|)lete earlier sch3oft«^ 
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/ • Extend an inferest already hel^ 

/ , • Meet personally felt nfeeds ^ 

,1 ^ ^ Fulfillnnent of cbmpulsory. requirements set on individuals 
r from the outsidi ^ 

• Follow a conscious pattern of maintaining breadth of viewv 

• Carry on a habitl ' , ' . » 

Vocational Education ' 1 " | 

Vocational education includes the fqllowihg in its bfoad in- 
tentions: * . / . ' 

. Training for the World of work at both secondary' and post- 
secondary levels/ ^ 

• ProvisiOn^of instrucjion related to the occupation or occu- 
' pations for vyhich students are training 

• Job'ptacement services. 

• Preparation of persons engaged as, or intendjng to become, 
teachers in a vocatipnal program • 

• Provision of vocationairgui{;lance and cbunselipg , ^ 

If education is concerned with^ equalizing opportunity for large seg- 
jTients of S(sciety, then vocatipnal education is the most humane of 
the educational institutions^^ZwomafH^by all rights and purposes 
a slave- to his own gDtty ^hen eve ry second of thought regards his 
feeding hi^mself. Vocational education cart help people free themselves 
of tf^ by offering them the greater options provicled bv marketable 
skills, y^dult, education and vocational education are not identical in 
every- aspect, but each .has equally needed assets to, contribute to 



people- 



ss^tsjto. 



Relationship Between Adult and Vocational Education 



* The vocatioha^ed^cation comp^^^^t^'"2^^ 
the adult^ education component of yocdftional educa^ion are essentially 

• sitnjiar: boti^jie^J with adults^ptifsulng education vvia occupational 
studiesT^dult education and vocational education snare* components 
and float in the sea of-|ducation, which is a component of the concern • 

^for human developmemf and betterment, and the free society of which 
industry is a tool. , . A 
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The names or symb^li we use to designate the afctions are arbi- 
•trary. We, as educator humans functioning as learning vehicles, are all 
involved in a similar prpcess, working toward the same end. If.thfire is a 
difference between adi^U^educ^tion and vocational education, it is thajt 
vocational ,education deals witnioccudational training and dev^J^oprnfent 
ners, while adult ^dUcatipn is aimed at persons! cdfnsidered 
de tt^esecontiary sch6pl ^evel with no restrictions ont^peor 




su )jeot matter. 



\ 



I 1^ 
Adult Edijcatiorj: Some Other Problems of Definition 

A 'prevalent attitude tendslto separate adul^and cpf}tinuing 
education] with the latter being reserved for professionals, 
education is a continuance from same educational point. S 
cators contend that adults who a^elin the .act of pursuing atiditional 
training and development woul|cl be Classed as, professionals, r^garclless 
of the occupational level or type. Webster's A't^vv.H't 



II adult 
e edL 



fines professional as "of, engaged in, or worthy ,^of the higly standards' 
of, a profession. Having much ^kill Experience and great ikill ip a 
special role." *ro,the cries of "continuing education fol* pro 



World Dictionary de 



essional 

ism's sake," which tend to exclude certain groups, a true^professional 
is one who not only promotes high standards, but shares the 'eeling of 
being an occupationally worthwhile individual, regardless ,of socio- 

"efcoftQjTTic status. ' ^' . ' 

l^RWe-^alsoseems to be a problem of definition about voca- 
tional/avocationaTaJuiri^rttrvatTori. Adding to the complexity of the 
dilemma definitions is thp fact that, one person's occopation is an- 
other's hobby. Consider a self employed artist enrolled in "Pottery 
213" or a retired accountant changingj^ careers to become a florist en 
rolled in "Horticulture 53, Modern Floral Arrangement." 

Expanding fhe reasoning to include the idea that alljreas of 

, study are.potenUats leading to occupation' woUld supply ilre educa 
tibnal mst itu tionla leverage on economic conditions by opening many 
rnbre arraTto v^CwiQnal development.- 

^ _ .Another irea^tconfusion exists .iff differentiating betyy^en 
hoh^ ietoTiomics and aJuh lutational cdutatiwn. Home economics is 
dichotoQpized as either "gainful" or "useful." The former implies 
wages earned and has traditionally been delineated as a concern of vo 
cational ' education, whereas "useful" hSme economics belies the 
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American bias that \lork in the home is not iipnsideted to be "real" 
work. This artificial separation has been challenged: - ' 

It hss been estunated that working women spend an average of 
forty hours peV week on housework, which, when added to 
thein market work, means that they probably end up doing a 
mucn hjgher DroQortion of society's work during a given.year 
than m^ni Richardson 1971), , 

A trend to dtaange this feiisf^erception of "housework" has begun. 
Courses such as child care technician, home m.anagernent, honrie budget- 
ing, sanitationlin the home,\and domestic engineering are tak ng shape. 
Society is beginning to vievt both kinds of home economics <is occupa- 
tions in themselves and in 0pmbination withlother occupational roles. 



Summary 



To reduce this semantic fconfij^ion, the author suggests we 
forget old* classifications and stereotypes and identify thatpre^e^y 
."%Wch adults seek additional knowledge and acquire skills for presenf 
or^uture vocations as adxjit education. Adult education is the seeking 
of such knowledge and skills in an educational setting, it is continuing 
occupational, rgnew^l and should be thought of as such. 
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Jhi changes in education have been deeply rooted in the 
changes \tj industrial life and scientific thought which have brought a 
broader and deeper understanding of the purpose, and function of 
education. The idea that there are different types of education for 
different types of individuals has -gained ground. Applfed psychology 
has established tests and measurements which many believe can guide 
an individual in the choice and progress of his life work. Education has 
come to mean the harmonious development of the whole person. The 
fact that the person must be a wage earner, a fact once overlooked by 
academic systems of education, is a keystone in the' structure of 
modfern education. Education has become a lifelong process for 
everyone. ' c 

It is the purpose of this paper to seek the orfgins and beginning 
of adult vocational education. The Office of Education (Title 45, , 
Section 102.3) defines adult vocational education as vocational eduica 
tion which is designed to provide training or retraining to insure stabil 
ity or advantement in employment of persons who have already en 
tered the labor market and who are either employed or seeking em 
ployment (Federal RegisiterAQ70). [ 

.Adult vocational education has survived many phases \of 
.reconstruction. The prime reason it has maintained its latitude is the 
,realizatiO|i of employers and erppioyees that this rtiodern day calls for 
a higher l^vel of technical skill and information about the activities in 
the world <^f work. Not only is it necessary for people to he- better pre 
pared in th^ir occupations, but individual who gets ready for ad 
vancement will find greater prosperity and happiness*as a result of his 
effort. * • ' ' 
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Inception of Adult Education . - ^ 

The growth of adult education in the United States has been 
traced to Cdlonial days. The development of adult education can be 
attributed to the Protestant revolt of the sixteenth century and the 
general awakening of Ebrope at that time'. The proprietary school in 
America was an early form of education that included vocational sub- 
jects, primarily eVeningcClasses, / 

The lyceum movement was an important institutional form for 
self-cultiJre, debate, or 'discussion. Mechanics, farmers, and other 
groups wer^ concerned with the development of a public school $y^m 
as well as th^ improvement of their own learning, Josiah Holbrook vv^ 
a leader in the establishment of lyceums in New England,'* the first of . 
them being held at Millbury, Ma^achusetts, in 1826 (Grattan 1955, p' 
30). By 1839^mor6 than 3,000 lyb^ms existed throughout the coun-^ ^. 
try. fhrbugh the years they becam^.potent influences in promoting A 
public education, M^ny participants, 5uch as Abraham Lincoln, Oliver 
W. Holmes, and Frederick Douglas, assumed educational leadjership. 

In 1874, Bishop^ yirtcent and colleagues establishecl the Chau- 
^ taugua Institution to expand a Sunday school .association into a gen- 
eral aid venture, Thous^rtds of people went there to hear lectures 
and music artd to attend cijiirses of instruction especially developed for 
^ Sunday schooLteachers. Vincent's early emphasis was on training'Sunr 
day school teachers, but he soon added a variety of additional subjects. 

Chautaugua offered one of the earliest,correspondence study 
programs in America: The early program was carried on through the 
Chatrtaugua Literary arid Scientific Circle '(known as CLSC), founded . 
^if/ 1878 (CJrattan, p, 32), In 1883 a program leading to a diploma 
through correspdndence study was also added to Chautaugua. Univer- 
sity extension adopted this pattern, when William Rainey Harper 
founded the University of Chicago in 1892. In 1880, university exten- ' 
si'on was another expression of the desire of adults in America for in- 
crea^ enlightenment. The basic idea behind it was that knowledge 
should be diffused through society at\(i that the universities should 
participate largely in its diffusion to the people. It was first pubHcly 
presented, in the United States at the American Library Associativa^ 
at Thousand Islands, New York, in 1887. The Philadelphia Society forj 
the Extension of University Teaching. promptecT the idea of lec;turesj 
and classes. ^ - \ 
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The University of Wisconsin pioneered m the deyelopmervt of .a 
general educational outreagh in this countiy, and over the years it vvas 
the leader in dynamic programs of adult education and public service. 
Wls6onsin has provided education for its adults not only through the 
University of Wisconsin but also through other insttt^'tions. A system 
of Vocational ^nd Adult Schools was founded through the imaginative 
l^eXt^p of C. McCarthy in 191 1. \ • / 

Such national organizations as were developed fq^the p^romo- 
tion of adult education. were. National University Extension Associa- 
tion (1915)., Adu-lt Education Association, USA (19^1), and National 
Association for Public School Adult Education (1959). \ ^ 

Thus, it may be-iaid that while in 1924 and before there was 
adult education in America in proportions quite worthy of public 
notice, there was a lack of consciousness op the part of those concerned 
with education both of the amount and .the character* of the work 
done. At that time, the desirability of a pooling of academic resources 
or of a planned attack on the educational problerfis involved seems npt 
to have occurred to any orfe. . /. 

Commencement of Adult Vocational Education. / 

Some of what is nowxalled vocational ^education was referred 
to in Colonial times as home training and "don^estic apprenticeship," a 
form which seemfto have sufficed until th^ end of the eighteenth 
century. As the techni.ques of production changed in the nineteenth 
century, the domestic apprenticeship system declineid in importance, 
and as the home ceased to be something like a self contained economic 
unit, its teaching functions ^parrowed. Yet, the need for vbcational 
training continued and ways to provide it vyere soon devis^ed, such as 
the mechanics institutions. Vocational education in that particular 
form did not work successfully* In fact, 'the Society f^or Promoting' 
Manual Labor in Literary Institutions, founded ip 1831 in New York 
City, was a quite short lived example of this type of education. 

The technical (vocational schools came into prominence dur- 
ing the first quarter of the nineteeSrth. century. These schools were 
similar to mechanics iq^stitutions, they aimed to'^provide education in 
the practical applications of mathematics and science. 

The Gardiner Lyceum (Gardiner, Maine), established in/l821, 
was the first of these schools. It was Classified as a manual labor schopi 
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m which classical studies were combined with manual labor so that 
, students could earn part of the cost of their education. Howeve'rfthe 
Gardiper Lyceum w^s really a full time technjfcal and scientific school 
with e>rphasis on libe^al/cul-tur^l subjects. \ 

l^ie second and most im^rtant technical institute was the 
Rensselaer School established at Troy, New York, in 1824. The name 
of the institute was changed from Rensselaer Insti^tute in 1833 
to Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 1850. This school was the >^ 
j first institution to offer a curriculum in agriculture leading to a degree 
I and to provic^ for the scientific education of yvomen. The first course 
of study inclu>ded land surveying, chemistry, mensuratiqn, astronomy, 
etc. In 1828, c\vil engineering was added, and the first cUss in civil j 
engineermg gradi^ated in 1835. ' ' ♦ ' 

The Gardiner Lyceum and the Rensselaer Institute v^ere the - 
forerunners of many schools which emphasized the practical applica- ^ 
tion of scientific facts. Later the land grant colleges came along (after 
the Civil War) wjth the double charge to olfer work in "agriculture and* 
mechanic arts.'I They mostly met the latter duty, ^fter first dealing 
with agriculture! by establislrk^gischool^ of engineering. \ . 

To nflaka something of vocational education of ^'leSs than col-^ \ 
lege grade,", orgaiized shop worx was devised. Worcester Polytechnic \^ 
Institute (Massachusetts, 1868) pioneered the way, followed by Pratt 



Institute (BrookUn, New York, 18$7) |nd^ Drexel Institute (Philade/- \ 
phia, Pennsylvania, 1891). . \- A . \ 
Many 'trade schools for employfed and prospective workers in 1 
industrial vocations were organised dunng the lat\er part of the 
nineteenth century, including propr^ietary schools, corporation sqhools, 
aiid endowed schools. In 1870, hbmeeconomicyyvasstarted with private 
^ cooking schools (including serving and ^ressm\kin^) for adults and 
' was pushed into the high schools after 1880 alorw with manual train 
ing. It moved up to the college level jthrough the land grant agricjulturSI 
college^. » ' i ( 

Little .attention had been given to educating adults for voca- 
tional lifQ. uryil the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning 
of the twentieth, in spite of the great growth industrialization and 
* occupational specialization that had occurred in previous decades. The ^ 
first private trade school was founded in New York in 1881, and by 
ll9CSt) some halfdoien had been established in other parts of the 
tountry. All were open to adults for the purpose of learning. 
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By 1906, sentiment was favorable to the principle that voca- 
tional education of all kinds. at less than college grade should be 
generally available at public expense. 

in 1917 Congress passed th^ Smith-Hughes Vocational Educa- 
tional Act, making available federal funds to be matched by state funds 
to promote courses in agriculture, ho\ne economics, and trades and in- 
dustries in the public schools. The act also created the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education to supervise this program. As a result of this 
federal state ,,matching support, an expanding curriculum of vpcatipnal 
suD|ects was offered in American high schools. Such programs were 
ooen to and widely used by experienced workers who wished to up-^ 
grade their skills. W ^• - 

\ As the years passed vocational education for adults became 
sporadic and disconnected. Due to the hysteria that possessed the na* 
tiort from the Armistice Day of 1 9 1 8 to the stock market crasfji of 1 929, 
vocational education for adults seemed to retrogress. So it mpy be said_ 
thattwhile in 1929 there was adult education in Anierica in proportions 
quiti worthy of public notice, there still was a lacK of consciousness on 
the pW^t of vocational educators. At this time only 18 reasonably ^ourjd 
insjtitytions offered vocational education curricula for adults. 



Progression of Adult Vocational Educational 930 



llhe Federal Board for Voe^ational Education (a divisiorl of\he 
Department of the Interior, Office, of Education), administering siij; 
port fuids under the Smith Hughes Act, reported that OYQr^400,00lS 
adults vere in^ evening vocational classes under the st^ and local 
supervision in^l932. This number included 89,000 farmers, 159,000. 
trade and industrial workers,^nd 152,000 homemakers. Enrollmeny 
of employejd youths and adults in st^te and local programs in part-time 
classes totaled 367,000 for that ye^ (Cartwrighjt 1935, p. 193). " 
I Trie compulsory, part-time program was a stimulus to more ' 

closely knit coordination of school subject rrjatt^r with the type of 
activities performed on the job, especially for older students wh^ had 
opportunities to exercise some degree of skill. The cooperative, plan 
(witK time divided between schpOl and work) was the most effective 
kind of vocationaf education. A notable example was the cooperation 
of the school at Beverly, Massachusetts, with the United ^oe Ma- 
chinery Company. During the Depression, continuing education*enroll 
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nts dropped tremendoo^sly as students found it hard to find work, 
ey remained in school full time, crowding both academic and trade 
schools. \ 

In a report on Evening v,ocational educa^toW for adults, Kell^ 
stated that there were 12 engineering colleges andt^echnical institutes 
in greater New York City, 9 of which offered evening instructions. He 
also reported^that 4 YMCA evening schools offered technical institute 
type courses. In addition, there were 25 public evening trade and voca- 
tional schools and 35 other evening trade and vocational schools in the 
New York City" industrial area (Cartwright, p. 194). The National 
Council of YMCA reported enrollment of 90,000 students ir\ its col- 
leges of engineering, law, business, and technical schools in the yfear 
193Z 



After \World War 

\ During World War II the federal-state vocational system becanle 
an imoortant instrument for training workers fori war industrie] 
The program's success rn rapidly preparing large numbers of inex. 
perienced men for semiskilled production jobs led tdyie convictior 
that a similar program would beluseful for reconvertihg war worker 
to* peacetime pursuits. Consequently, the George-Birden Act was 
passed in J 946, which provided flpr preemployment, trade and indus-l 
trial training for unemployed workers. 

The early 1950s were years of jDeleaguerment for vocational 
education. At this time, the overall success of this country's interna- 
tional effort and a rising economy vlith full employment were taken. to 
vindicate the work of our educational system and reinforced the posi- 
tion of those favoring its generalAiberal arts orientation. Vocational 
programs were caught up in various, controversial issues on federal aid. 
In 1956, practical nursing and fishery trades were added to the George- 
Barden Act. 

vThe 1958 National Defense Educational Act was considered 
Xo be a major boost. to vocational education. Under Title VIM of the 
'act, federal funds Were made available for the training of individuals as 
highly skilled technicians in recognized occupations (Wolfbein 1967, 
p. 192). ThT? n^w title contemplated the support of "area vocational 
education pnograms," a harbinger of the now popular area.vocational 
schools. > 
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Irt^many re$pects, 1963 was the mpst exciting and Important 
year in the history or^vocational education for^dults. After a year long 
.study by a spec^l presidential panel of cdnsuf^ants, Congress enacted 



the Vocational E^l^catlon Act of 1963 (PL 88 21^). Its purpose w.as (1) 
to maintain, ex^tend, and improve existing programs of vocational educa . 
tion, (2) to develop new programs of vocational education, (3) to 
provide part time employri^ent f6r people who needed such employ 
ment in order to continue^their vocational training on a full time basis, 
and (4) to provide Instruction so that persons of all ages in all com 
mupities yvill have ready ^ccess to vocational training or retraining 
which is of high quality, realistic in relation to employment, and suited! 
to the needs, interests, and ability of the person concerned (Venn^, 
1964, p., 7^). This act was later amended to the Vocational Education \ 
Amendments of 1^68 (PL 90-976). "The 1968 Amendments more care 
fully categorized the clientel^ to be served by vbcatibnal education. 
Also, one intent of the 1968 anjiendments was to redirect the priorities 
for the use of federal monies. This amendment has affected the entire 
direction of vocationareducaxidn. ^ 

T^ie enrollment in ad^ll vocational programs has had a gradu^ 
increase. \^ 1970 the total nurliber enrollW iathe programs (2,666) 
was only about 5 percent greater than the enrollment (2,530) \t\ 1966 
(USOE 1971, P..63). Enrollment in the secondary level programs grew 
at slightly less than half the pq^'^P^it rate incre^e for the postsecon 
dary programs. 

; , In July 1972 the EdUc 
The section having the greates 
was Title X, Community Colle^ 
Law 92 318), particularly Part 
1071 states:. 

There is hereby established in USOE a Bureau of Occupational 
and Adult Education hereinafter referred to as the Bureau, 
which shall be responsible for the admi nistra tion of .this title, 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963, including Parts C and I 
thereof, the Adult Education Act, functionsf of the Office re- 
lating to vocational, tcchrjical, and occupational training in com 
^ munity and junior colleges, and any other Act vesting authority 

in the Commissioner for vocational occupational, adult ^nd 
Continuing education and for those portions of any legislation 
for career education which are relevant, to the purposes of 
other acts administered by the Bureau (U. S. Congress 4022, 
p. 151), 
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Th^ Commissioner of Education, Dr. Sidney Marland, con- , 
damned vocational and adult education foe its '"separateness" from the 
total environment. He emphasized , the fact that all educators must be 
concerned with the total student and not with just bits ^d pieces.of 
the instru^ional program (Scott 1972, p. 71). Drr Marland coined * 
the term ' career education'' in January 1971, bridging the gap between 
the world of education ar^d work. 

, ' According to Dr. Roy Dilliori, adults need career education, 
Xop. They need the chance to participate in systematic educational 
programs that could prepare thern for adiUncement, horizontal job ^ 
change, riew jobs, or job adj6stmen ; (1973^]f: 75). 

It is felt by this author that present day technology demands , 
workers to possess new knowledge, skills, and abilities that were not 
acquired during the period wheatl^ey attended school. With the rapid 
cl^ange in technology, it is not uQCOmmon for an individual worker to 
jange jobs five to seven times during his years of employment, 
lus, this sitqation generates a great need for individuals to continu 
fuply upgrade. therr^selves in order tolr^main ^mpl6yat^le. 

■ ■ 1 • ; ■ 
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For 30 years, I have tried to understand 



adult and^conjtinuing education. Adylt educaiors have sent tons of 

^ 1^-.* : ferentiate the concept 

forge^it, for I shall be 



^aper to the recycling plant in an attempt to d 
of lifelong learning. If you know th.e difference 
usiqg the two wordsMnterchangeably. 



:h6 difference between 
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Adult Education Past 



' For a few bri^f moments, let us look at adult education past^ 
Historically, adult edjucation has been the poor relation, whether on 
the college campus, the technical school, or the p^ublic school. In some 
cases, it |;vasn't even pipor relations- it was downright illegitimate. This 
Is not altogether the fault of *the educatPonal esjtablish^nent. Adult edu 
cators halve developed excellent techriiques'for writing volumes on the 
philosophy but have failed tojleveTop clear, concise statements of the 
goals and objectives qf a^Wfeducation. It has been difficult for the 
consumer as wdll as th^ practitioner to understand the total concept of. 
lifelong learning, li Joe is taking a welding c&urse, th3t is adult educa 
tion to him, lUmry is teaming Spanish, that is adult education jo her. 
The adult ejjdcation movement has suffered because the present admin 
istrative structure tends to divide it into little interest groups rather 
tfian jj^o a prpgram of lifelong learning for the whole individual. 

. 'Our goals have^been influenced by the possible sources of 
re\/enue. Shortly after I became Chief of Continuing Education in the 
Departmerit, the National Association for Public School Adult Educa 
tion secured a"" grant from the Fund for Adult Education'to conduct 
three one week" seminars for the state directors of adult education. 
These seminars were designed to get the state directors out of the 
cake-deCorating age into the world of decision making. * ^ 
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To a man/we agreed lihat adult education's role was to ecJucjate., 
the' decision makers in, the community by expo^g them to the great 
philosophers, .past agd present. This was a very sensible approach 
because there \(vas money to establish new offices of state directoriin 
,^ f ive'^tates whe^e no sudh off,ce exfsted. How/ver, the Fund for Adiilt 
Educatbn vyfeni out of busine ss after spending a few million dollks^n 
many are^s of adult education ' . , ■ ' , ' / 

• ' We didr^'t have to wait very long until President Johnsonjs 
on Poverty^ajDp^ared on the /American scene. Marippwer trlinirjig and 
adult basic ecJucjatiop were fur ded at the federal level ancl we,/'Whok 
few short years before declare i that the liberal education pf our cforrt 
munity leaders vyas the^nswerjto our way, of life, suddenly discovered 
that what we really needed wah to teach skills to our unemployed and 
reading and wliting-to our illitei ates. ' ^ 1 • > m 

' j , Adojt' educators hav6 been guWty of putting th^ir mouthsj 
wHere the moheV| \s. In the absence of rrfiDnies to conduct b balanced, 
goal oriented ^program for lifeic ng learning we have compromised a, 
certal/i amount of intellectual ntegrity for the sake of "keepinp the 
shovvfon the* road." • ' ' i,' 

^ l£) defense of the adult educator, great progress has been made 1 
during the past 15 years in teacheV preparation, curriculum, counseling, 
and adjpirfistration. However, these advances were primarily made pos- 
sible through th^tjsebf federal funds. Three Pennsylvania universities,, 
which wefre ^fferingjbnly one or two adult education coUrseS^ three 
, yeafrs ago,' are now ^ering graduate programs in adult education. 
These programs were established with the help of seed money from, 
the federal government. 



" New Legi^tion l^leeaed 

0 ' 



^^^^^^ Although giant strides have been made' in all areas of adult 
'Hg^ucation,. we are stilToperating programs with piecemeal legislation'.\ 
. In Pennsylvania we neecj a broad based source of revenue if adult edu- \ 
cation is to fulfill its mission for all the citizens in th^e Commonwealth. 
J Last spring. Dr. John W. Struck, State Director of Vocational 
' Education, received an invitation to be a member of a'group of voca-' 
. tional educators visiting England, Sweden, Russia, and France for the 
purpise of studying the^administration and organization of adult voca- 
tional education. Dr. Struck was impressed with the relatively new 
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and far reaching^ legislation in France relating to vocational, technical, 
and'general adult education. 

I am taking the privilege of quoting from Dr. Struck's report. 

In the 196fe, French leaders recognized the'fact that if 
Great Britain were admitted to the European Common Market, 
Franch would be placed in a disadvantaged position because its 
workers in industry were at that time unable to effectively com- 
pete in the production of goods with such countries as Great 
*r Britain. As a result, new legislation was passed in an attempt to 
develop a hew method of training and retraining France's entire 
labor force. This legislation differs significantly from the adult 
education in the United States. For example. Congress passed 
.manpower legislation providing funds and opportunities for 
unemployed workers. The-Frencti legislation is aimed attrain- 
' ing not only unemployed workers^but the entire work force. 

The purpose of theprogi^ms of continuing education is 
to" assist workers in adapting to new methgds and conditions 
of work and developing fully as persons, socially and culturally. 
To attain these fends, courses fn humanistic subjects as well as 
technical training are offered. . 

The legislation provide^time^off to attend approved, 
progranis of training. Basically^ wbrker becomes eligible for" 
training after working for an employer for four years. A worker 
may tak^.up to one year for traming with all his livina and 
triaini^3^xpenses paid by .a joint government and ejp^oyer 

The costs of the continuing education program are 
shared by government and industry. All businesses employing 
10 or more employees are required to contribute to the support 
of the continuing education programs. This year the amount is 
1 percent of the employer's payroll; by 1976 it must be 2 per- 
cent. Government monies j(re^dded in an amount nearly equal 
io tftat raised through t^^fTtaxation of the employers. 

This new and exciting legislation in France will make 
and is rpaking a'tremendous change in the quality and perform 
ance and fives of the work force. 

* Maybe we can learn from the French experiment'that there is 
a^more feasible way to finance and ^minister continuing education 
than by our present method of piecemeal legislation. , - 

France's new legislation was enacted because she fea^d Great 
Britain's entrance into the Common Mfeirket and, her inability to.com 
.pete with English industry. Maybe we jieed some such ^^^erience to 
awaken ouf;selves to. the need of" an grgaaiged approach |:o lifelong 
learning. We need to th\nk of coortinulng eflSatidn in its entirety. To^^ 
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many tinges we tWink that adult education is an apprentice program, a 
manpower progr^, a ba^ic education program, or a great books pro- 
gram, not seeing that adult education should meet all the needs of the 
adult. If adult education is to futfill its role in society, we must accept 
the concept that it deals with the adult's whole life, his occupation, his 
family, his community, his leisure, and his retirement. 



Need for Adequate Financing and a Proper Adrliinistrative Structure 

The two giant obstacles to accomplishing thisgoafare adequate 
financing and a proper administrative structure. 

The General Assembly's record of supporting adult education 
is. dismal. The Department of Education's legislative program has 
never had a very high priorijy rating for adult education. Therefore, 
the General Assembly comes to the conclusion that potholes at a 
penny a gallon are more important than raising the economic and 
cultural life of its citizens. 

J suspect th^t many of y5u will disagree with myv suggestion 
that we must change our present system of administration and financ-, 

I believe an Adult Education Authority should be established 
by. law that would answer directly to the Governor.' The Authority's 
Board should have broad societal representation from such §Jements as 
basic and higher education, iodustry, labor, the G^peral Assembly, and 
community and public services. 



Need for SOrvey of Adult Education Needs 

Preceding sdch a nTOve, a very thorough in^ estigation oUhe 



current status and future direction of the educatr 
^Pehnsylvania should be undertaken to determine th( 



quirements of adults in the next quarter 



New| York State is now conducting such a 



mend policy!changesto be considered by 



lentury. 



the Regents. 



urgent'problems that are^affecting and' will increasing 



Dn of adults in 
educational re- 

tudy-*.to recom- 
ive particularly 
y Jnfluencjf the 



lives of adufts in the future will be examined: 

1 The Nation's Values . Are there enough shared .values to make 
people willing to v^6rk together to cope with the .complex issues that 
will threaten the ndion and the world in the future? 
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2. Public /Affairs Education . RegardinoXnflation, the energy 
crisis, abuses of/pgblic office, food short^g^, weapons limitations, 
etc., how can we help today's adults on a state, national, and world 
scale cope with /the future problems'' in.their public roles as voters and* 
in their personal lives? 

3. ^ Occapational Education. Can we hel|y1rv3Widuals perform 
effectively by/ helping them keep abreast or new techniques and 

^ knowledge by introducing them to the concept of several different 
occupations ir a working lifetime? \ 

4. Sfelff fulfillment . What kind of Education will increase capac- 
ity for self f/jifillment and what is the responsibility oHhe Common- 
wealth in tnis area?. What effect will higher inqpmy^, shorter work 
hours, earlier retirement, longer life spans, and ^eater interest in 
leisure activities have on today's adults? / \ 

% copulation Changes . What are the long term educational im- 
plications pf the declining birth rate and re^ltant smaller proportion 
of traditional school age population and what resources in both people 
and dollars will be required? 

Tnese are some of the questions New Yorkers are asking them- 
selves. Shouldn't Pennsylvaoian^-OT this inquisitive? 



LIFELONG LEARNING: 
A SYSTEMATIC APPROACH 
IN HEALTH OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION. 



Phyllis Higley 

Chairman, Department of Health Services 

Education and Evaluation 
. State University of New York at Buffalo 



The educational systfem in America is changing rapidly. We are 
leaving behind a system that supports the notion that young people 
need formal education while adults do not, that education once ac- 
quired is enough to carry one through a lifetime, that education is the 
same as schooling, and that the business of education is formaUchool- 
ing. ^' , * 

With the rapid growth of new knowledge, the shifts in national 
priorities, the multiplication and complexity of social problems, and 
the close relationship between the application of knowledge an^ social 
progress, educators are learning to build a new system of learnFng 
where learnjng opportunities are found both inside and outside of 
formal academic systems and where the business of educatorjs is not 
formal schooling but education.. 

In responding to this new system of learning, we, as educators, 
must support the concept of lifelong learning described by Hesburgh, 
Miller, and Wharton in Patterns for Lifelong Learning (1973). Th^y 
suggest that the. United States should be conceived of as a learning 
society, vyhere the en'tire populatton, including children and adults, are 
engaged in continuous purposeful learning, where learning opportuni- 
ties are found both inside and outside the formal Academic settings, 
and where all institutions shar^ responsibility for helping people to 
educate themselves, whether these, institutions be church, industry, 
government, families, or whatever. i 

Professional educators^ h^ve rhucli to contribute to this coali> 
tion of institutions. Colleges' arid' Universities offer prime locations^ 
and mechanisms for drawing people together, providihg infprmation, 
and guiding the organizatfoih'of e Jutational programs. 
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Urh'versities often take the lead in critically analyring educa- 
tional problems and in conducting basic and applied research upon 
.which discisions about future developments are based 

'^hat then is the mission Qf the community college? Even more 
specif icaTly, since the topic of this paper focuses on health occupations, 
education, what is the mission of the community college in implement- 
ing the new system of lifelong learning within health occupations? 
What role should they play and who shall they serve' in the new systen)? ' 

, . Gleaz?r's*"After the Boom" (1974). views community colleges 
as entering a new period of evolution, where the college becomes com 
munity b^ed, aggressively searching out community educational needs 
as .the basis for program planning. Perry and Hawthorne's recently 
completed study of allied health education in community colleges, 
sponsored by the American Association of Community and Junior. 
Colleges through a grant from the Wood Johnson .Foundation, sup- 
ports this concept of community centered education a^ it relates spe-* 
cifically to allied health education. * 

If we accept the concept of lifelong learning and the active role 
of community colleges in the implementation of this new system, how 
can community colleges, and allied health specifically, affect -its 
operation? ^ \ • 



Houle's Model for Program Planning 



CyrirHoule in The Design of Education (1973) presents a sys- 
tem of educational design for planning, setting up^ iiiiplementihg, and 
evaluating purposeful learning thatcan be usecl as the theoretical model 
, for effective program planning by community col leges/ ^However, 
Houle does warn the reader that no system can itself automatically 
guarantee success. The outcome of any program depends iVi large 
measure upon the wisdom and competence of the person making the 
choices. He further states that every system that is ^nduringly success 
ful must be capable of theoretical change or amplification as it is ap- 
plied, and that every learner or educator vvho uses a system must con- 
sciously develop hi? distinctive style olP aQplication. 

Houle's system rests on seven assumptions. (1) Any epfsode of 
learning occurs in a specific situation ancf is profoundly influenced by 
* . the situation, , (2) The analysis 6r plarjning of educational activities 
must 'be based on the realitiesof human experience and upon thePr con- 

t 
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stant change;, (3) Education is a practical art that must be used in a 
* specific situation to bring about a desired end, (4) Education is a cd- 
operative rather than an operative art , which implies action by^ both 
educator and learner, (5) Planning of an educational activity usually 
abstracted from a coherent total plan, (6) The planning of an educar. 
tional activity may be undertaken by an educator, learner, indepen] 
.dent analyst, or some combination of the three; and, finally, (7) Any 
design of eduCatiort can best be understood as a complex of interact- 
ing elements, not as a sequence of events, 

Houle's proposed system, is a two-part system, first, he qiassi- 
fies learning situations into four major categories, secpnd, he puts the 
plan into action by providing step by step procedures in a basic frame- 
work applicable to all categories. "1 

In describing ^he first part,- hfe^develpps a typology of ^ate- 
. gorles injo which learning situations an,d ultimately the learner can be 
fitted. These categories are presented as alternative ways to undertake 
the^educative process. No category is inherently superior to any other^ 
they are different from one another in establishing-both the ends and 
the means of the learning procelss. Each has its adv,ante?ges and disad- 
vantages depending upon the capabilities and needs o.f both the learner 
ud the educator. The educator has the responsibility of selecting 
appropriate categories, ^sed upon the identified needs and capabilities, 
as he designs programs of educational activities. The four major cate- 
gories of situations are. (1) Individual Learning Situation, anlndividual 
designs an* activity for himself or for another individual, (2) Group 
Learning Situation.'a group designs an activity for itself or^ier groups 
or a teacher designs an activity for a, group, (3) Instittftic^w Learning 
Situation, an institution designs an activity for itself or for anothBr in- 
stitution or for a combination of ijistitutions, (4> Mass Learning Situa- 
tion 'an individual, group, or institution designs an activity for a mass 
audience. * . * 

As the, educator identifies appropriate categories into which 
learrfing situations c^n be fitted, he is also performing the second part 
of the system, piecing toigether a framework of .interrelated* compo- 
nents which conripose the design of the activity. In conformity with 
an assumption, previously identified,' these components are to be 
understood as ^ complex of interacting elements.^ However, to' make 
the framework dear, it will be briefly sketched as a [series of ^ven , 
logical steps. Those steps are merely decision points in a continu6us\ 
flow of planning activities. The following are the sequence of stQps JnJ 
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the framework. (1) A possible educational activity is identified 
through one of the four major categories of situations previously dis- 
cussed; (2) A decision is made to proceed. This decision may betaken 
for granted, it may be rapidly reached, or it may emerge slowly; 
(3) Objectives are identified and refined. These must be defined as 
specific end goals for each activity; (4) A suitable format for the 
activity is designed This format includes such things as sqjection of 
learning resources, methods to be used, time schedule, and criteria for 
evaluating pJrogress, (5) The format is then fitted into the larger pat- 
terns of the learner's life. The learning activities must be introduced 
into a complex social milieu of the learner which includes work, home, 
civic, and other responsibiljiies, life styles of^he learner are modified 
to allow time for the activity. Financing must al^o be arranged, (6) 
The program is then carried out; (7) The results of the activity are 
measured ar^d appraised in terms of the original specified end goals, 
(8) The ^rtuation is usually examined in terms of a new educational 
activity or in terms of repeating the same activity. 

This two-part system of Houle is offered as one yvay commun- 
ity colleges "could approach the development and implementation of 
an educational system of lifptimejearning. 



Health Occupations f duoat|on in the Two-Vear College 

The remainder of the presentation will focus on health occu- 
pations edCfcation at the two- year college, identifying, specific needs, 
issues, and strategies for plann/ng ahcl utilizing the identified theoretical 
model. , * - 

Step 1 . The first step in the model rnvolves identification of 
pos^ble educational activities through the. categories of situations 
previously discussed. The categoric give us general population targets 
sucb as individuals, groups, institutions, and masses, ^ut who are the^ 
specific -potential learners within-^ach category and ho^ do we iden- 
tify their educational needs? Some relatively simple ways the educator 
can find answers to the?e^ questions are.. (1) by identifying what is 
presently being offeped^n the comm|nity, (2) by developing extensive 
foir9WUF) of students for evaluation of completed programs ^nd for 
identificcftion of further unmet eaucational needs, (3) by actively 
participating in community orgaijiidtions that may have as their pur- 
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pose identification of educational needs (comprehensive healtl^'plan 
ning, regional medical programs, community action prograrpOP.T.A., 
or whatever), (4) by actively participating in regional planning groups, 
(5) by maintaining open communication with the local and-efate health 
professional groups such as the hospital association, the health depart 
ment, the nursing association, the occupational therapy association, 
etc., (6) by utilizing community advisory committees for all academic 
planning, and (7^ by openly expressing interest in responding to com 
munity needs in all,communications, formal and informal, with the 
community. More indirect ways of identifying need areas or educational 
trends for the future are through active participation in state and na- 
tional groups, attendance at state and national meetings that are 
focused on health occuptrtfens education or* education in general 
(American Society of A{lied Health Professioris meetings). The travel, 
money is well spent in expanding your educational perspective beyond 
the confines and parochialism of the cpmmuiity and returning with 
new ideas and a more cosmopolitan approach to planning. An example 
of a new national tcend icientified in Perry's >tudy that may not yet 
have filtered down to the local levels of program planning deals w^h 
the responsibility of health occupations education for consumer health 
education. Consumer health education, because of the changing cpn- 
cept of our present .health care delivery system from acute care to 
health.maintenahce and preventive care, is becoming a very hot item, 
particularly in state and federal funding programs. This type of Vaca- 
tion may include health career exploration, self awareness progr^ams, 
personal counseling, consumer health education programs dealing with 
such interest areas as emergency medical. care, family planning, dfug 
abuse, alcoholism, venereal disease, heart disease, and weight reduc- 
tion. It'nrtight also includej the consumer's need for orientation tg th^ 
health^care delivery system, its components^ the location of facilities, 
arl^d way s of gaining access. An early awarepess of this trend could giean 
the jump on tompetitive institutions, could provide ready access to 
th^ cG^pmunity, and might even generate seed money for program de 
velopment from local, state, or federal sources. 

\ ^ • . 

Step 2. The second step in the planning framework involves 

the jdecision to proceed. This decision may be taken for granted, it may 
rapidly be reached, or it m'^y emerge slowly. In tliisstep, a previously 
stated assumption is extremely important, that "Education is a co- 
operative rather than an operative art, implying action by both educator 



and Learner?' This cooperative action begins in tlje initial planning 
v. process, Planning learning experiences in a vacuum, without significant 
ipptfffrom the faculty who will be ultimately responsible for imple- 
mentation and from selected representatives of the learners, may result 
in frustration by all concerned, uncertainty of objectives, and perhap?-^ 
resistance of both learner and Educator to any further attempts for new 
program planning. . - I 

Step 3 . The third step involves identificatiorK^m objectives 
that have specified end performances. Cohen in Oojecnve^ for College 
Courses (1970) and Cohen and Brawer in Confronting Identity (1972) 
support the critical need for specifying objectives, Lifelong learning 
necessitates performance criterfa. Participants in programs (vifl vary 
widely in their entering behavior, entering with a wide range of aca- 
demic and practical experience backgrounds. and with^a vaj^iety of ca 
pabilities arid educational nejeds^^ A system that involves identification 
of students' entering behavior, progress through a program, and exiting 

, behavior will facilitate further aij^demic planning for that individual 
and will allow for flexible, nontraditional learning experiences by 
providing an effective evalu^tion protocol that will support account 
abilit^ Health occupatipns education, is in the throes of debate over 
proficiency and equivalency testing, recertification requirements for 
professional practice, transferability among academic programs, and 
credentializing continuing education experiences through a new stan 
dardiz^d credit system called continuing education units (CEUs). Com 
^ petency based objectives will at least provide a common refererrce point 

v.'for communicatioh; ^ j 

r ■ . -'^ • • ' 

, Step 4. This step involves development of a suitable format 
design. As a reference for constri^ction of programs, I would recom- 
mend "Malcolm Knowles's book The Modem Practice of Adult Educa- 

Jion (1974), which presents a comprehensive guide involving both 
theory and practical techniques for developing learning experiences. 
In identifying a suitable format, a refocus on the four major categories 
of learning situations and potentiaf learners suggests that alternative 

' formats become nece^w. Programs must now be designed for all 
categories, for indiviourais, for groups, for institutions, and for l^rge 
masses. ,Health occupations educators must begin using alternative for 
mats available to them if they are to respond to the varying needs of. 
these cajtegories of people. For example, the use of new media such as 
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public TV, telephone networks, audio-tutoriJi learning packages, and 
video tapes; inde^dent study through faculty advisors, .cooperative 
workshops wWrprofessional asso^j^iorjs at loc&l, state, and national 
^ meetings; new educational setting?^^ flinical experiences in nursing 
homes, community health centers, schools, outpatient clinics, etc. It is 
the responsibility 6f the educator to match program fbrmat to the 
needs of the learners. 

.\ ■ 

Siep^. This step fits the format into the larger pattern of the 
jgantef's life/ Traditional times for programs have to be reassessed 
when-weds of learners become the important focus. Classes may be 
moved closer to the learner's life activities, takihg programs to the 
centers of the learner's life (church, school, supermar(<et,Mndustry), 
offering programs in the evenings and on weekends, and fittin^lltto 
the lifestyle of the participants. This approach will require extensive 
faculty orientation to gain their acceptance and commitment to This 
new system; for as we adapt to the lifestyle of the participants, we're 
probably^isrupting the lifestyles qf the faculty. Gleazer in "Beyond 
tHe Open Door: The Open College" (1974) discusses this critical con- . 
sideration with recommendations for action. 

• 

, Step 6 . The planned program is then carried out in Step 6 of 
the planning framework. It is usually expected that, however well laid 
the plans may be, they will ^lmost always require changes; for not 
'even the most experienced educator can foresee all of the contingencies 
^ which must be cared for. A formative evaluation system is therefore 
recommended to provide continuous monitoring of the program and 
'to allow necessary changes to be implemented. 

Step 7 . This step allows for summative evaluation. The learner, 
and the educator must examine all available evidence and make a judg- 
ment concerning the vvorth of the program. 

. Even as summative evaluation looks backward, it should also 
Idok ahead to plan and shape future learner needs and prpgrams. This, 
then, is the final step in the practical application of the conceptual 
model for effective program planning of lifelong learning for health 
occupations education. 

In summary, two-year colleges, if they are to remain viable 
educational institutions, musr respond to the changing community 
needs through a philosophic commitment and through the development 
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of long-range comprehensive inslitutional plans for dealing with life^ 
long learning. 

By providing means for total institutional commitment and 
through positive leadership, support, and direction, the academic 
subunits in the institution will be motivated to effectively respond by 
developing specific plans for dealing with lifelong learning and ulti- 
mately providing services and programs for the commi^nity. 

I have attempted today, to provide you with a workable system 
' for academic planning of lifelong learning, using health occupations as 
a sfiecific example of the adoptability' of the system to a particular 
•^interest area. * / 

Howeve)", this system or any system you select needs your 
wisdom and your commitment to be successful. 
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t . 

Community services and continuing education undoubtedly is 
the most romantic aspect of all postsecondary and higher education. 
It thrills one's imagination and encompasses all aspects of ,the,edtf(fa 
tional service. a r6as. It is perhaps mos^dffficult to define because as 
one might include what one feels continuing eduCatkJff and commu 
^^ily-servTces-otj^t to be, one will only find that some o^er segment 
ox educational ser^ce may have been excluded or a new need has been 
^ identified! . ^ 

I like to X\yr\k of continuing education and community services 
as the grassjiDots a/d lifeblood of any educational institu^tion's public 
relations. It is;tnai arm qfj education that is intended to meet the needs 
of the community and, as in public institutions, it does primarily serve^ 
the adult-the taxpayer who supports that institution. As taxpayers, 
citizens should be able to call upon those institutjons to meet their 
educational nfeeds, whatever they may be. 

It hnay\ also be defined as that arm of an\^ institution that ex- 
tends its conventional programs to the General public and must defi 
nitely convert its resources, facilities, ana expertise to meet the needs 
of its adult papulation above and beyond its ordinary day to day of 
fe rings. - u 

Since my topic is confined to aref vocational technical schools 
and community colleges, I must comment on the overall continuing 
education opportunities available to a particular community and then 
converge on 'the postsecon3ary and two year community colleges. 



How Does One Identify the Community and Serve Its Needs? 



/ 



It behooves a good practitioner and administrator first to know 
his institution's philosgphy, identify his role, and implement what 
can best serve the needs of his institution's own clientele, without du- 
plfcating serviced already available in that particular community. 

One I must accept the fact that continuing education is pro- 
vijded througji a wide range of institutions and media. It must be recog- 
nized that th|e university, four year college, YMCA, unions, and busi- 
ness and industry- all may and are providing some form of continuing 
education. This, in itself, is good. However, it would make our jobs 
much simple'ij if some taw or taxonomy spelled out the specific .pro- 
grams or courses to be provided and delivered to our clientele. This has 
not happened, nor in the academic worf^ would we want this to hap 
r pen. We also must recognize that competition does exist and should be 
supported. Competition is good as,it pr^nrrptes excellence and possibly 
a wider deli^v^ systefn. In addition, i^ do|s stimulate and promote an 
- educatiopal awakening and greater diemand for our product, with the 
resultafit'more iq^rmed citizenry and a better prepared and more pro- 
ductiye civilization! > j, 

J It is' necessary, though, that we reaogfrizethe need forils ^ to 
pr^ide tl^^ continuing education .and community service*T>fogfa?ns 
that we are best qualified ta develop, implement, and^ deliver, iryvould v 
appear fojolisR for a uniy^sity to, offer a course in,flower arraying ! 
^hila ai>-AVTS offers a course in nuclear physics. ^What eachjR(s^itu 
^ tion must strive for are programs of needs that fit into the^&dtlcation 
objectives and philosophy, considering the econo(jjip«(^d progra 
practicability of the people it is to serve. As I mentioned before, cifm- 
petition is good, but repetition or cfuplication of like programs becomes 
economically expensive, with neither institution attracting sujfficient 
enrollments to make the offerings practical 

What Is. the Role of the AVTsland Community College ih Meeting the 
Continuing Education and Community Services Needs on a Local 
Level? 



If a community is fortunate to have both an AVTS and a com- 
munity college, then both institutions must work cooperatively to 
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provide the widest^expanse of educctional programs, Bgith institutions 
must work jointly to provide the services e^ch can best deliver. Each ^, 
must identify its capabilities, facilities, expertise, and delivery systems 
to meet the pducational needs for tnat strata of the population to ^e 
served, / 

It is generally agreed that^the AVTS is career-oriented^ pro- 
viding vocational and technical education on the secondary and, in 
some cases, postsecondary level, ^ere is where the AVTS musfconcen- 
trate its community services and continuing education prpgrarKs^ While 
the community college usually provides a higher level oj technical 
^training and related academic ^ducation along with thet^year trans- 
fer programs, it must structure continuing educatiop^Srograms in these 
areas. ^ 

1 9 each institution, the expertise of the stafflmust be considered 
as well as the uniqueness' of \he facilities, whether^they be elaborately 
equipped shops, modern machinery, sophisticated labs, or special pro- 
grams to meet the needs for^ which they were designed. After this 
identification is made, both must establish their educational priorities 
and develop programs based upon that confimunity's needs and the.a 
egch is to serve. ' \ 

Where/a community college ^Iso serves as an 'ifWTS, as does 
The Williamsport Are^^ Community College, then it beoon>es refatively 
simple to encompass all of the above into a community i^rviCe pr;ogram 
that can bejt serve the entire community. Permit rnp.to interject that 
any educational institution' must also provide |:he Mucational leader- 
ship to identify and implement programs beyond what ^he community 
might feel it needs. Education must be able to command programs, to 
be innovative and create interests beyond the conventional so-called 
needs of its people, * \ 

The educational leadership must be provided to stimulate 
learning for a wide variety of reasons, but mainly to enable man today 
to become aware of the constant changes in his society, vyKether they 
be technical advances, economic and political changes, or preparation 
for one's own personal changes in lifespan or tfie proverbial career 
changes of his productive wor| years. Our dainty livii^g is^o technical, 
and sophisticated that in order to keep abreast of our^everyday living 
continuing education for lifelong learriing is a r^ust, Conl;^inuing educa- 
tion must also be geared to serve the nf\illion students who drop out of 
our schools eacih year and for those thousar^jds who areycompleting 
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their seconfiaFY education with only^ elementary school achievement 
standards, as well as those who have no salable skill upon completion 

• of 12 years of schooling. ' , ^ 

The question can alro^be raised why we constan*tly see increases 
in pdverty, crime, and other social ills in this g(;^eat nation of pros^Jferity 
and technological advancement and deal with them only after the dis- 
ease' has set in. Can continuing education and community services, on 
whatever academic level w"^ speak of, be the preventive force, to vyard 
off these s^t^^ial problems^^^mrnunity services must be so structured 
as to be innovative, flexible, and timely. This is the greatest asset any^ 
continuing education and community services school or division holds. 
It Can and must sfied the stereotype educational programs, the stag-' 

^ant academic courses^ the sterile delivery system^and conventional 
traditions that academia jias been labeled with* ^novation and imagi- 
nation ar.e the key. Programs and delivery must meet the needs of and 
appeal to its clientele". ' • 



Who Is This Clientele Continuing Education and Community Services 
IstoSferve? 

• , 

We often identify ^It education wfth continuing education*; 
basically this is^correct. Hovvever, we must be able to first define the 
adult^ In th^|trictest sense, an adult might be classified as one who has 
completed hisjsecondary education or postgraduate work, or perhaps 
he or she rn^y be a high school dropout^At any rate, he is one who is 
not considered a ''professional student," that is, one.vyho spends the 
major portion of his time at some other activity or vocation, for thi^ 
reason community services must then be geare'd.and hold special prom- 
ise for this person because he is attendirfg classes for a different 
reason, than the "profesaibnal student." 

To (jite some examples^of this "nonprofessioqal" student, he 
rrrfgllt be the man who [las never been able to read well and now wants 
X6 do'^as well as his sixtK gra(;le daughter, or ,the woman college pro- 
fe^or who wishes to take cake decorating^ as a hobby, the farmer who 
has done welding on his farm for the past 20 years and now wants to 
know how to braze his plow tips, or*^^f might be the busy M. D. who 
wishes to take up painting to get away from the phone and compels 
himself to relax with a new interest, or the young businessman aspiring 

. ■ / • . 
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to.g^ into politics who wants to enroll in the breat Decisions coursef'. 
Yes, this person may be the sixteen year-old black dropout who 
couldn't "cut" the English class because he couldn't read, but is now 
building a color TV set in the electronics lab with the help of his tech- 
nical manual, or perhap^s the blind youth who couldn't learn a trade in 
^ high school because of ms handicap and is now learning to become a 
machihist while working as a packager in an assembly plant. Shelmay 
evea be the college graefijate whq cannot get a job teaching. 1 

Asdiversifi^das each may be, one common. thread is prevalent, 
each is attend irtQihe community sieryices program because of a genqine 
interest, thus^ relevance and a meaningful progfam are a must! 



Since Our Clientele Has Been Identified, What Programs Might 
Consider to Meet Their Needs? 



r|B community (^^\ 



explore the program possibilities, both 
lege and the area vocational technical xhoois must fiAst investigate arid 
become aware of.^^hat continuijig ecfucation servi:a are available' /ir 
their particular area. After this,. only theVnpst innovative and wildp^ 



imagination s 
nity needs. V 



lould be employe 



to detei^mjne the! potential comnrnj' 

' ^1 There*is no magic formula about vil^Lt should pe offered, but 
the offerings must be as compflet^ and coniprehensive ss the commu 
y<nity ^]}\ "buy" artd participate in. A comprenensive oraering must in- 
clude al^^f the personal, economic, and educc^tipijal r^eed^ of its people. 
:ie programs should:* ' \i 



1. Provide an opportunity for persona 

2. Offer as wide a general educationa 
tidn is capable of deliverir;ig s^ch 
courses or an extension ^ its day . 
tu res, .workshops, and culturall series. 

3., Develop programs for use 6r leisure 
hobbies. . \' • 

4. Provide an opportunity . for furthe 
leading to advanced study, wbeth^r^^i 
or degj-ee programs. / 

5. Provide skill, vocational, and tech;lical 
pose of u]Ddating, retrarning,|and job a 



rowtl 



ogram a^^he iqstitu- 
'Crfedit^nd noMredit 
'granrw, sdminarsf jec- 



tirne ir 



craft$, or 



)ntinul3d ledCjcaftoa 
djB noncred]t,, credit, 

\tr1aining fo^ the pur- 
rancement. 




It. \ 
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jS. Develop physical programs in sports for life, si/ch as recrea- 
tion, dancj/ig,. and yoga/ * 

7. Provide community services, a "9atch-aH" term for the , ex- 
I tensior^ of.,sChoo| oi'^college facilities for use by the general 
public for such activities as consultation, research'and de- 
velopnrent, ar)d sue mother sefvicds 9s the institution can 
' . provider * ' ^! | ' / ' 

There is rio^one formula for (/ontinuin^^educ^tion,ar cormtn^ 
n/ty services prograrhs for any one ^stitution. These will all depend 
upon the communit^,^ its needl; the K:onomit conditions, the techno- 
logical and social ch,ang^s> and .the. kinds of institutions to be served- 
whfether they be hospitals, prisons,' homes^ for tHe^aged or the han^i- - 
capped- the decnogfapKic conditionsl or whatever must be taken into " 
consideration. Each institution must knovv its capabilities, utilize /ts 
resources and be a catalyst to muster out9*fle resources to provide^the , 
continuing education and comnrfunity services not provided by^any 
other agency or institution. / 

By all rneans, each institution jhould extend its campusAo the 
community and, where possible, utilize the community as its campus. 

A successful continuing education and community services pro- 
gram of any one vocational technical school or community^^dbllege in 
a particular community or area may, be a complete failure in another 
community or area. Eacht/area is unique. A v^rkable program rTiust 
take into consideration the'specific kinds of inm^strial, business, and 
economic conditions, the, social make up, and ine hundred and one 
other reasons why a comjxiunijty's needs are exclusive. Each program 
must be as different from its sister institution as the particular com- 
munity itself may command, but the programs must be tailor made to 
the^people they serve. 



Summary 



\ 



In conclusion, the success of ,^ny continuing educaticJn and 
community services program is dependent upon its dedication to its 
clientele, the corpmunity's needs, and the establishment of that insti- 
tution's philosophy to serve them. But, mos< importantly, there must 
be a true comrnitment by the area vocational technical school or com- 
munity college continuing eduction and community services pro- 



irnitment 
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ftrams by providing the leadership, expertise, 
. make available those services identified to 



ayailabl 
[educational needs 



!, and financial backing to 
fulfill the community's 
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CONTINUIMG AND ADULT EDUCATION: 
R6IE0FTHE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Edmund J. Gleatef, Jr. 
\ ; Pfe^ident 



Airrerican'Assopiation of Community * 
and Junior Colleges 



As we 5ay in Washington, I would like to insert in the record ^ 
two letters which speak directly to th^ topic oT this conference. You 
will recall that on August 30, 1974, President Ford made a commence- 
ment address at Ohio State University in whiqh he called for improved 
tids between organized labor and higher education. On September 6', I 
wrote to the Secretaries of Labor, Commerce, and HEW, and to the 
White House to report on our interest in what the President said I read 
from the letter to the Secretary of Labor: 
• ♦ 

Tha HonorablB^5^'' J- Brannin i 

Sedtwary of Libor 1* tf^ 

Oe^r Secretary Brannan: ' « - 

In view of tha President's August 30 address at Ohio Suta University, you may be in* 
terested to know that we are developing increasingly strong^res wrth labor, both at the 
national level and in our colleges. We are meeting September 30-October 1 in Detroit wrth 
the education directors of six of the major labor unions in tha country. Jha mee,ting is 
being called by this Association and the United Auto Workers. We will discuss union co-- 
operation with labor education curriculums, apprenticeship education programs, local a<)- 
visory committees, legislation affecting tuition levels, preretirement education services, 
manpower development programs, and other ite^s identified tn a planning meeting held 
, here July 24. ' * ^ 

I note 'the President indicated in his address that he »s asking you and Secretary Weinberger 
to repoi-t on ways to bring the worlds of work and of education closer tftgether. This Asso- 
ciation and its member institutions would be happy to assist in thatvCffort. 

r / • 

Our member institutions have offered educatiooal services, to labor for many years and 
, they have drawn on labor resources for instruction and program development. We have, in 
the words of President Ford» "opened .our do6rs wide to working man and women, ' both 
as students and as teachers. We are working to open the doors even wider. 

The most significant innovation in postsecondary education in tl?is century hps been the 
advent of the community college. Much of th6 education community has been charac' 
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terized by practi(?es of exclusion, screening out and hmited opportunities for entry, and 
on the development of a methodology that works primarily for the gifted student. 



Community colleges h^e been striving to provide easy entry, a tft*ide array of programs 
^d services essential to human development, and individualized treatment of needs-ail 
whhin commuting dihance A high degree of local control anct financial support charac- 
terize community colleges, putting the community college (n the strategic position of 
active particip<&tion in addressing priorities of community development and renewal. 

Among the issi/fe addressed by community col leges which are of particular interest to 
wORcing men and women of our rwtion. ' 

1 Opportunities for development of marketable skills. for themselves and their 
^ children. , 

2. Education to improve the collective baf^ining process. 

3. ^ Upgrading ot the level of awarenes^^among employees, supervisory personnel, 

employers, and employee organizations regarding the development of a safe 
• and healthy work environment. 

4. The decisions that face individuals in preparation ior retirement. , 

• A large number^ of community colleges work cooperatively withjabor organizations in pro- 
viding apprenticeship framing and in supplerrjenting.a^iprenticeship programs with related 
•education and training. - ^ 

* t ■ • 

* * V 

Working men and women and representatives of labor organizations bring to training pro- 
, grams practical experience 'of the world. of work by servTng on,advisory committees for 
occupational programs. Additiooally,^ many comiyunjty colleges utilize members of tha^ 
labor community as faculty and guest instructors to add technical content^and fjr^tical 
working knowledge to strengthen training and education program^. , 

Community college^ have served as a local delivery vehicle for traming prpgrams under the 
Compi'ehensive Employment Training Act, Vocatipnal Education Act, Occupational Safe- 
ty and Health Act, and numerous other programs providing trammg and education oppor- 
tunities for members of our working population, increasing thcjr employability, earning 
power, and economic independence. 

The many programs to prepare and upgrade craftsmen, midievel managers, paraprofes* 
sionals, and technicians contribute not only to the advancement of opportunities* for mem^ 
bers of the la^jor force but have the effect of increasing the productivity in our manufac- 
tunng, natural resource, and service industries. 

The role of the community colleges,*even though given attention in the 1974 Manpower 
Report of the Prcs'dent (pages 182-83),^ is not generally recognized as being much different, 
than traditional institutions with the emphasis on the classical curriculum and related 
rigidities The open ended nature of community colleges separates these institutions from 
much of the rest of the education community giving members of our communities alterna- 
tives regardless of age, stationJn life, or ethnic heritage. . 

f aqn enclosing a.recent publication by Andrew Korim of our staff. .it describes some of the 
work feing clone by our lostitutidtis witfvworkerj m thtir communities. We y/ould be hap- 

_ t 
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pV" to provide additional information jf you wish And I would be espectaity happy to 
have an opportunity to discuss apy of thtfse pbints with you at your convenience.' 

Bes't personal regards. * ' 

/ ' ■ " • . 

Sincerely, 

Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. 
Bnc,: AfanpowerTi'dimng' in Cgmmunity Colleges * ^ ' . 

i . ^ ' 1 * > 

A^response from, the s^retary's office acknowledged the important 
contributions of community colleges and urged them to strengthen 
. their ties with the planning and administrative agencies Of CETA prime 
'sponsors in their communities. Incidentally, one .community college 
president wrote to me recently, "In, New Jersey, I find that we can aug- 
ment CETA funds with $600 per FTE from state aid to community 
colleges. This, of course, is a very practical consideration for our prime 
sponsor in determining how tp get the most mileage from the CETA 
■funds." ^ • ^ 

. I continued tfe reflect on the setting for the president's call for 
education and the wprld of work,,:^f?be mucK more closely related and 
this reminded me, the commencement ceremony, of something that I 
have been tempted to saV at community college commencemenfcon* 
vocations for\omfetime. Let me hazard my thoughts here. 

' It is possible that the world has changed so much, the, times 
are so different now from what they were even a few years ago, that 
our ways of behaving are not at all appropriate to the circumstances 
that surYound us, but we go .on acting ^s if they were. For exanjple, 
let's take a look at the commencement ceremony. Traditionally, it is 
based on the notion that students of '^college age" had dome , together 
into^a separate academic community for a per^d,of some years for 

' study. At the commencement convoc^ation they were launched into the 
yvorld with the good wishes and admonitions gf their professors. Com- ^ 
mencement speakers usually spent a great deal of time describing to 
the young and somewhat apprehensive graduates .the prjoblems, pit- 
falls-and sometimes possibilities-of "that World out there. C9pious 

• tears were shed, more by the sttKJ'ents than by th6 faculty. It was a 
time of parting after some years of fellowship, and it vyas assumed that 
the col(ege would not see its' graduates ap\n nor would.they see each 
other again until the twenty. fifth and fiftieth class reunions, although 
they^ would keep in tpuhh through alumni bulletins and frequent fund- 
raising campaigns. . , ' 
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• Bill what happens to thfe meaning of the ceremonial when the 
college is seen as an educational resource center for the community, to 
be used by young and old alike in a continuing way? Someth'ing like a 
public library. When you want to pursue an interest, develop a skill, 
stimulate the intellect, be amused*, or associate with the arts, humani- 
ties, or earth travelers, you turn to the college. When you get your 
library card, the librarian expects you to be a long term constituent. 

How does the concept of going forth into the world change 
when half ^the students or more have been working part time or full 
time in the cbmmunity while they were in college and most of them 
are living in their own homes^or in their parent^' homes? What happens 
Jto the view that the graduates are of "college age" because they are 18 
and 19 years of age when we find parents an(J grandparents in the^ 
graduating class and when the average age of students in comnlunity - 
ccxileges is higher than that of students in the universities? 

And whatjs the significance of the academic disciplines as 
represented in caps and gowns and hoods when the process of deter- 
m'ining what the college is to do does not starj with "what courses are 
we going to teach?" but with a careful examination of the educational 
needs oiWie people in the community. The process begins with. "Who 
are the People?" "What ^re their needs?" "What needs are not now 
being met?" What happens to some of our traditional concepts about . 
what the college is and does when, instead of challenging people to 
storm tlje citadel for ifs prizes, this community based institution started - 
with the "customer's needs"? Suppose the approach were to create 
value satisfying goods and services that consumers will yvant to buy. 

Too often these days we debunk the past and abandon tradi- . . 
tions before developing more appropriate behavior to take^their place, 
so I'm not proposing to do away with the color and dignity of the* 
college cortimencement at least until we have a promising substitute, 
but I am concerned about the ideas in our heads about what education 
is and what the community college should do. This world has changed 
dramatically in a very* short time, and education along with 1t,> while 
the academic garb remains the same. But 1 am not concerned about 
the costume, I am concerned about the concepts. Uet's look at a few. 

Learning Is a Lifelong Process 

Increasingly we are describing ours as a learning society. Tax- 
payers are saying, "I am just as entitled to these educational services 

« 
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for which I am paying my taxes as are the young." The concept of 
education for the young, work for the middle-aged, and leisure for the 
senior citizens is being challenged with rapidly mounting force. More 
people are saying it ma'kes more sense to have a mix of these as we 
move through our lives. Just a little more than 20 years from now 
more than f>alf the people in this country will be over 50. In some 
of the recent labor agreements, retirement is possible after 30 years of 
work or at ages 51- and 52. Now rhan^ peopi? are echoing the old . 
Scotsman's prayer: "Lord, keep me aliVe as long as I live." 

In the all volunteer military force arid in labor agreements there 
is recognition that edijcational opportunities are among the most in- 
viting benefits. The United Auto Workersf^now have a provi'sion for a 
$700 tuitioh refund which can be utilizra on an'annual basis for the 
1,700,000 members of that organization. 

Speaking of labor groups reminds us that jobs continue to 
change in their requirements, for example, the aerospace industry , 
grew rapidfy and has now decreased greatly in manpower needs, now 
the energy industries are growing. Individuals must learn new skills and 
institutions must be adaptable enough and responsive enough to pro- 
vide those learning opportunities. The^world,.of^vooations sometimes 
appears to be so complex that it is most difficult" for an individual to 
decide^ "what he is going to be." Many young people, perceived by 
their. parents to be lazy or indifferent, are rather confused and uncer-^ 
tain about what occupational choices to make. They afe afraid of 
making wrong choices and^of getting into a dead end street or, vvorse 
than that, a tunnel, and then find they have to back up to get out of it 
if they have m^e a mistake. But, if the student conceives Of education 
and training for job entry rather than as an irrevocable career choice, 
his whole attitujde may change. He makes a beginning and gets exper- 
ience as he becomes acquainted with other vocational options as well 
as with himself and his own capabijities. Then, if he wishes to change, 
^educational opportunities will be open to him without judgments 
ma/e by himself or the institution that he has made a mistake and in 
so doing committed a grie\^ous sin. 

You don't have to get it all at one time, nor is it evidence of 
some serious deficiency in personality if your ultimate objectives are 
soniething less than crystal clear. Learning resources called community 
colleges'are there during the person's life to assist in career. choices that 
persist throughout life. I like the way one author described these 
"depQjs" which ore there to bfe used as required: 

9^ ■ 0'f.i 



With more intensive adult education it may be possible to 
reduce the pressure on tHe supplies of education to adolescents 
and young adults. At/thevpresenl time, there is everywhere a 
tendency to 'overload these supplies, because they are con- 
sidered the baggage for a lifetime! We can compare it with an 

j expedition to a big desert-tropical or arctic-where ruo supply 
stations of any kind are established. By the time it sets off on 
its lengthy, journey to the desert, the expedition must have 
large suppliesoffoocf and other necessities. The situation would 

^ be entirely different if there were stations or depots aTong the 
route. The lifefong journey should in the future be supported 
by supply stations. It will, therefore, be possible to travel more 
lightly, which means it will not be necessary to load the mem- 

. oriesof young people sojnuch. This will at the>ame time be of 
great value to the educ'ationaf processes during these earlier 
years. It will be an easier task for the teachers, to ensure the 
. motivation and attention of their young students (Rasmussen 
• 1970, p. 422). . V 

I call these^ supply stations community colleges. Need we be reminded 
that the inrorhrration we package now to carry with us may be a very 
perishable commodity, and there is very little that we can pack as 
compared with the ififormation avalanche that seems just at our heels 
no matter how fast we try to keep in front of it. 

If we accept the idea of lifelong learning and that the com- 
munity college is a resource to be used when you need up to date in- 
formation or want to sharpen skills, then the approach to what it is 
imporjtant to learn in the initial years irf the college setting may change 
considerably frpm the conventional. For example,* how many- of you 
stydied languages of another country while you were in college, and 20 
years later found yourself in a position* where you could use the lan- 
^guage? How much did that memory ^bank in your m'ind retain? But 
don't think you are a fafilure. Why not worK at the language around the 
time you'll be able to use it? How many of you boned up on ta?< laws 
in preparing' for ypur vocation and then found Dutlhat your job assign- 
ment y^ouldn't cover'tax laws for lO^yeaps, by which time all the laws 
changed? Why •not study tax laws about the time you are going to 
work in the field? And what about aloT^f otKer facts and figures you 
tried to gnemorize, hold ontoZSomejof it was,held in suspension until 
the .fi.nal e^m and t|ien clear.ed frojj). ihe.sy stem,,.W^ b.aye i nf ormation 
.storage.an.d. retrieval. systems for* the vast infprm'atTon supply of today 
arid. tomorrow that ridicule our effort at packing information for our 
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journey. We.nrjight better concentrate our energies on the skills of 
locating information appropriate, to our problem, learning how to 
utilize it, and critically appraising its relevance and quality. Learning 
the ways of logic. Or f}ow to communicate. Tq speak so our thoughts 
can be understood, to listen critically, to write, to read, to organize 
our views and articulate them. [To perceive the snow job or the soft sell 
in advertising. To recognize p^bpaganda when we meet it. To appreci 
ate the beauty of the arts of commu^nication in color, sound, and sym- 
bol. Much of the yvorld's great literature cannot be understood by us 
until we've weathered some of the experiences ourselyes. But we can 
meet the authors, sample their thoughts, and become better acquainted 
when our times and mood join with theirs. 

Learning is a lifelong process, but we clin$ to old forms that 
served far different days. Is not "adult" education such an ijl-fitting 
fbrm? And even occupational education to differentiate it from some- 
thing else. What is the something else? "Academic"? Are we talking 
about "two-year" colleges or "fifty-year" colleges? 

. Recently an observer of the educational scene in Europe exam- 
ined the implications of the Carnegie Commission's reports for Euro- 
pean education. In a chapter on recurrent education, he gets right to 
the point He writes of a comprehensive bill enacted in Austria to set 
up a national planning framework in adult e(;lucation. 

Within its own context it is a highly progressive piece of legis- 
lation but from the point of view of recurrent education, it 
suffers, as do adult education arrangements in most Western 
countries, from a major structural defect: it prese^rves "adult" 
education as a separate educational sector, divorced from other 
pp'Stsecondary enterprises, from the immediate postschool 
apprenticeship system and from the normal diploma anrf^gree 
coucses of the universities and other institutions of higher edu- 
cation. What alone can fully meet the needs of workers and 
citizens is an integrated system which preserves all options 
(Embling 1974, p. 231). 

Actually almost all our students are adults. Some are part time 
and some are full time. The part time students are in the majority"and 
their proportion will continue to gixJWTA report I received a few days 
ago from one of our nr>ember institutions revealed institutional trends 
over a ten year period that reflect what is happening nationally. 

Lee Henderson of the state of Florida reported to me very re- 
cen'ily on, how the community college world is changing in his state. 
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TABLE 8 

POSTSECONDARY STUDENT PROFILE: 
FALL SEMESTER 1964-73 



Ytar 


Enrollmtnt^ 


Avtng« 

Hours 
Taktn 














FulhTrmt 


Pirt-Tim« 


Transftr 


Carttr 


Malt' 


— 


1964 


2,018 


.9.049 


57 


43 


62 


38 


62 


38 


1965« 


2,504 


10.030 


53 


47 


66 


34 


' 60 


40 


1966 


3,188 


10.327 


56 


44 


67.4 


32.6 • 


61 


39 


1967 


3,906^ 9.722 


50 


50 


64 ^ 


36 


63 


37 


1968 


4,660 ^ 9.592 


51 


49 


58,4 


41.6 


,64 


36 


1969 


5,149 


9.578 , 


50 


50 


58.2 


4i.a 


S4 


36 


1970 


5,296 


9.766 


50 - 


50 


56.3 


43.7 


63 


37 . 


1971 


6,017 


. 9.248 


43 


57 


55.6 


44.4 


61 


39 


1972 


'5,848» 


8.738 


37 


63 


52.6 


47.4 


59 


41 


1973 


6,370» 


8.537 


34 


66 


45.4 


54.6 


57 


43 



SOURCE Annual Report, 1973-] 974, Livonia, Michigan. Schoolclaft College, p. 9.. 

Note- Since community services classes were not offered as syxrff arior to 1972, the data 
for 1972 and 1973 excludes institutional credit enrollment to provide for an equitable com- 
parison to previous years However, when community Services enrollments are included, total 
enrollqient for the fail semester was 6,763 in 1^72 and 8,157 in 1973. 



s. 

In 1968 the Division of Community Colleges made an enrollment pro- 
jection which showed that in 1973-74 the community colleges of Flor- 
ida would enroll approximately 125,000 full time equivalent students. 
These full time equivalencies would come from enrollments of 250,000 
individuals. This year the actual enrollments total about 130,000 fujl- 
tirae equivalents, but the PTEs will tie made up of between 450,000 
and 500,0DDlridividuals. Dur'ing the period^since the projection date, 
the percentage of high school graduates going directly into college has 
declined. There apparently is a new const'^tuency comprised of older 
students and many more part time students. As a result of these trends, 
the Division of Community Colleges is now attempting to find a.valid 
way of projecting community college enrollments as a percentage of 
total population, rather than as a percentage of high school graduated 
or as a straight line trend. Dr. Henderson concluded by saying that the 
enrollment increases during the past few years have almost paralleled 
the percentage of increase in the state population as a whole.* 

Let me recapitulate: Community colleges are educational in- 
stitutions for adults. They exist to serve adults throughout their^life- 
times as learning needs and interests arise. Trehd line data now indi- 
cate that many of Jhe institutions are well afong thp road to being 
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"depots" for that life|long journey. The proportion of part time stu- 
dents is increasing markedly and the average age of persons served 
shows a similar ri^e. 

Large numbers of those students are enrollecJ in occupational 
'education programs which continue to grow. In testimony given at 
hearings of the General Subcommittee on Education of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor last August, Dr, Peter M^siko, 
Chairman of the, Board of AACJC, reported that in 197j3, 44 percent 
of all co/nmunity college students initially enrolled in occupational 
education programs. This percentage contrasts significantly with , 13 
percent enrolled in similar programs in 1965. Dr. Masiko cited a 
number of states in which at least half of all initial enrollments in 1973 
were in occupational programs. Among these w^re JVIasspchusQtts, 
California, New York, and Illinois. ' » 

New Population Groups Served by Community Colleges 

Perhaps even more significant than the growing proportions of 
persons enrolled in occupational programs is the fact that new popula- 
tion groups are being served. In days when many educators speak of 
shrinking enrollments, commtiaity colleges are addressing themselves to 
. programs and services beyoncrthe traditional group of young people 
just out of high school to include the entire community; nationally the 
n^Jmbers of people served continues, to rise. Let me giye a few exanpples 
of service areas that are developing. 

Senior Citizens . I have alreacly referred to an older population. 
At the same time that there are more older people, the proportion of 
persons over 60 in the laborvmarket is declining. Recently AACJC sur- 
veyed 1,137 community and junior colleg^to determine the extent 
, and nature of educational programs designed to prepare manpower for 
the field of aging and direct service programs e^stablished to improve 
the quality of life of the elderly. In surveying education and training 
programs, the association identified 389 colleges that offer courses per- 
taining to aging in such career curricula as recreational leadership, 
mental health, nursing, human services, etc. Another 112 colleges 
indicated plans to implement an aging program in either 1973 or 1974, 
The largest training effort-43 programs-is directed toward upgrading 
the skills of pres^^fty^mployed practitioners, managers of senioc 
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jcenters, nursing^honje administrators, nurse's aides, and^er'ratric aides. 
Honolulu Commbmty College and Elko Community College in Nevada 
operate state suppoYted senior citizens', centers. Fifty-on^ .colleges 
indicated receipt of state or federal funds to operate programs to serye 
the aging. Amop^the associate^ degree programs offered are. hfealth 
Care Management, Medical Administration, Long Term Care Adminis- 
tration, Nursing Home and Small Home Ajdljiinistration, Mental Health 
(Geriatric Specialist), and Gerontology. And\| Korirptias concluded as 
the result of his observations and the survey that "improving the qual- 
ity of life for the nation's 22,000,000 s6r{ior* citizens represent a, 
major jDriority for the more than 1,100 comjTlunity and junior colleges 
and technical institutes." ( 

Community College Sen/ices to Governmental^ Agencies for 
Training . Demands are tpeing placed on government agencies to im- 
prove the delivery of services. A significant emphasis is being placed on 
streng^thening local, state, and federal governments through extensive 
programs to upgrade existing employees and to provide improved 
training and education opportunities for new employees. Major efforts 
are underway or iVi the making that create the means by which the im- 
provements in the quality of government personnel may be realizefl. 
Among the^e are: ' , 
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1. Public service -careers progranr 
tabor. Under this program, 
tured to provide education ar 
careers. 



of the U. S. Department of 
fbur separate^plans are struc- 
d training for public service 



2. The passage of the Intergovernrprental Personnel Act admin- 
istered by the U. S. Civil Service Commissfdn. This act pro- 
vides for strengthening local anci state governmertts by im- 
proving the quality of personnel employed in these govern- 

•i> ments. 

3. Modifications in the allocation of tax revenues through fed;^ 
eral revenue sharing. Under federal revenue sharing, Ifunds 
are made available to state and local governments for their* 
allocation to community priorities, which may include funds 
to it^nprove the quality of the delivery system in state and 
local governments. Community colleges have the capability 
to provide these services effectively. Government agencies " 
must be made aware of these capabilities. You know that ^ 
AACJC h^s been^activ'e^^n the public services careers fields 
for many years ^v\/i^ att^tion given to law enforcement,^^ 
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, traffic /technicians, criminal justice, fire setyice, human 

services, and government careers.-^ " 

- , Correctional Education, Lee College in Texas oHers 42 sections 
of academic work and 28 sec*tions of technical vocational work to 020^ * 
students in the inmate *population of correctional institutions ia'tSal^ 
state, under an agreement with the Texas Department of Corrections, 
Other Texas junior colleges ace also participating. Preliminary fepo'rts 
.havg^shown a reduction in recidivism in the Texas Department 'of Cor- 
rections from 50 percent in'1965 \o approximately 1 5 percent in 1970. 
Recidivism rates in penal institutions often run as high as 65 and 70 
percent. Thirty seven community colleges . and technical institutes in 

. North Carolina are offering instruction in 67 of the state's 72 prison 
units. The growth in programs of this tvpe confirms the belief of 
ci^ihninologists that the correctional system of the future will be largely 
based on an educational model, not an industrial or medical one. There 

^ is considerable evidence that the community college will assume an im- 
portant role in aiding iqt^he rehabilitation of'^e nation's numerous 
wards of correctional agencies. ' ^ • 

Health Education . Increasing rapidly, to bA:Dme a major item 
in the individual and national budget^ ar^e the costs of health care, and ^ 
these are particularly great when there is need for institutionalized C6re. 
AACJC has receprtly com'pleted a shorjL-term national study to gather 
and Sissemihate '^inforn^ation ,th3t vyill help community and junior 
coJJeges strengthen their roles in professional education for amf)ulatory ' 
and primary health care practice.^ Dr. David E, Rogers, president of 
the Robert WoodJohnson Foundation, has told us: * 

The na^SfPs junior colleg^ system, with the help of concerted 
study' and action programs organized by AACJC, has emerged ^ 
as an importaot-training resource for professional staff required 
by the codiTtry's hospital's and related diagnostic facilities. 
Hopefully, this Association study will help the colleges. fo de- - 
fine the steps required in the way pf clinical teaching experi-, 
ences and other needs to enable them to play a similar role in 
training staff for doctors' offices, community health centers, 
and settings providing ambul a to jy ^nd primary care. 

He spoke of the rising need for new types of health profes- 
sionals-nurse practitioners and physician's aides, for instance-trained 
for specif i^H^les 'in primary care practice. . , 
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Services to Mentally ^Retarded . Dr. Jane Matson of California 
State University at Los Angeles has reported to me on a survey Qf com 
munity colleges , offering instructional services to mentally retarded 
adults. In Dr. Matspn's words. 'j\ was surprised* a^ what a variety and 
to what an extent tffe community colleges have bjecome involved in 
this area. I believe this reflects^ltip national efforts toward diminishing 
the institutionalization of mentally retarded adul;s and assisting thetn 
in finding an economically and socially useful fife •within, a conr\- 
munity." Services are of tvy/o ty^es^f irst, direct services to the men- 
tally retarded, individuals and/or| theTr>parents, second, instructional 
programs, designed to serve those who are workino^ith the rnentally 
retarded (or planning tp wo/k), usually in a publr6^oB|brivat^ commun- 
ity agency or organization. l9lany colleges report short term training 
programs for staff development of piersons currently* employed in 
agencies serving the mentally retarded. The most extensive and usually 
the most successful programs are those where ;here has been a close 
vyorking relationship with the other community agencies. In some in- 
stances, there has been financial support, in others, cooperation and 
coordination ohl/^^ Funding possibilities include the Rehabilitation 
Services^ Administration, and, -interestingly enough, the Department 
of Agriculture^ AACJC is examining the possibility of making an. ap- 
proach to this field of social need similar to efforts i/i the field of aging. 

f . On Monday and Tuesday of,this week, several community cpl 
legie presidents, representatives of AACJC, the ACE Commission 
on Educational Credit, and' the Officfe of Education met wi'th repre- 
sentatives of se\^eral of the nation's largest unions at Solidarity House, 
UA\h/ headquarters, ig Detrpit. The meeting was held to explore the 
educi^nal needs and interests of the unions to which the community 
cofleges could be responsive. Among the areaSsbf interest which will be 
further develojted in future programs are the training of personnel to 
administer the provisions of tha Occupational Health and Safety Act, 
associate degree programs in labor studies, preretirement educational 
program^, postretirement learning needs, utilization of educational en 
titlemenjts contained in many of the contracts now in effect, and the 
translatirrg into academic currency of organized programs of learning 
taken under unton jDonsorship, ' . 

I^any other illustrationscould.be gilbn of the almost unlimited 
Educational "markets" to which domnounity colleges are giving atten 
tion in rapidly* mounting ways. Some of these were referred to in the. 
testimony given to Chairman Perkins' (?ommittee: 
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1. Paraprofessio'nals for newhuman services careers. 

2. Upgrading of personnel employed by' agencies and private 
service organizations working with offender rehabilitation, 
handicapped persons, and the elderly. 

3. Retraining of workers who are displaced from their careers 
due to retirement policies.or technological chang^' ^ 

4. Technical manpower for energy resource research ahd prb~ 
. duction. 

5. Provision of occupational and vocational education programs 
^ and services ^o persons in correctional institutions. 

6. Training to strengthen employees of local governments. 

7. Technical training to serve the manpower needs of industries 
undergoing rapid technological change aod/or growth. 

8. Short term preparation of personnel required to implement 
state and federal standards pertaining to industrial and trans- 
portation safety, environmental regulation, consumer pro- 
tection, and related priorities. 

9. Training to volunteers engaged in public protection and 
emergency services. ^ 

' ^ ( . . * 

Let me give one more very practical illustration of fruitful 

areas of service for community colleges in the "adult", occupational 

education mode: Last "year, Mike Kipp, formerly with the American* 

Management Association, worked with th.e association for a while in a 

planning exercise. He has now gone t6 a new position as deputy com 

missioner for mental health in one of the large counties of New York 

State. I asked Mfke to report to me his impressions from the other side 

of the»;fence. 

Onondaga County, of which Syracuse is the county seat, has a 
population of slightly more than half a million. Even with this 
relatively small population, there are over 50 distinct publicly 
funded prganizations working in the human services. These in 
elude probation department, social services department, the 
department^ of mental health, the penitentiary, the com- 
munity college, the office of parole, the city and county jail, 
and a variety of others. Taken together, the "price tag" on 
human services in the county is sorjiething slightly in excess of 
one billion dollars a year, 
^ Inquiring at some of the sister departments around the 

' county since I have been on the job (mid June), I have found 

, that employee turnover per year is in excess of 60 perpent. 
Naturally, this varies among departments, but*what it says is 
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that there is a tremendous riQed to train and reti^n people in 
the field. One of my je^riier suggestions was to develop, vkith 
the 'assistance of the (^ojrinauoifc^coJIege, a training and orienta- 
tion program to be run every quarter (one each three months) 
to taKe in all newcomers to the human services field in the 
county. This yyould apply toicase aides, probation officers, 
d^uty commissioners, people of all job desci^ptions, and might 
mcltide a Variety of speoTfic skill? and-techniques, an introduc- 
tion to, the "system" at(^ork in the area, and 9 high degree of 
spcialization or introduction to other professionals worWng in 
the area. This would, provide some sens^ of continuity and 
famiflarity in a situation in which a vast army of untrained 
people spend half their time trying tojigure out who to call to 
solve any^iven problem. Passing the Idea around some of the 
peopje with whom I am presently working, I find that thd redc- 
*tion on most people's part is lukWarm. The reasons are two- 
'fold. First, few have seen such an experience really work. 
Every^ department has its own training xlh/ision and spends a 
considerable amount, of ^ime on training. Few find that their 
investment pays off, but they continue to make the invest- 
meht. This seems, to me to be smnificant for the community 
colleges. More iniportantly, lF«ijgh, most people feel that 
should such an orientation and training "course" be offered it 
should be offered under th^ auspices of the university rather 
than the college (the conimunity college) inasmuch as the con- 
tent would be "beyond the two year level" in the minds of 
•those with whom I spoke. The real lessdn here for the commun- 
ity ^eollege field is that there is a concept of just what the$e 
in^itutionscan appropriately be expected to do. Hierarchically 
'they sepni to represent a fairly pedestrian level of training 
which is in no^way appropriate to "an adult who happens to 
find himself in a new job. 

, lh|ofar as manpower development in the mental health 
field is cpncerned, there is reason in my mind to believe that a 
tremendous and, insofar as I know, untapped market exists. 
Granted, most community colleges have a human services track 
for people wanting to go into the field. I am referring, how- 
ever, to the need for programs for other thaa youngsters whcK 
might wish to work In the field. Let mfbe specific. New York 
State, as are most other states, is on the track of implementing 
a policy of "normalization" for mental illness. What this means 
is a dectded preference for caring for people in the community 
rather than in the back wards of mental institutions. Just how 
real this trend is can be illustrated by recognizing that in 1950 
about half the patients in hospital beds were p^chiatric 
patients. This number was about 700,000. Today, there are 
fewer than 500,000 people in psychiatric beds, much qf the re- 



- duction having taken place within the last few^years. This 
trend will continue and will not be matched by a dimiriution 
of behavior and cpndition we've historically regarded as rhental 
illne^. In my own setting I recently went.thropgh anoe:Rercise 
with some of our local institutions in which we found we 
could identify more than 1,500 people who could profit from 
some form of sheltered living. Right now we have a capacity 
for caring for less than 200 people in sheltered Jiving arrange- 
ments-hospitals, group homes, half way houses, family* care 
and the like. This gives us a planning gap over the several years 
of at least 1,30C) sheltered living places. It's important to note 
that this doesn't count people who aren't presently institution- 
alized. Given a special type of work, the funding patterns, and 

\the natural resistance in the community to "ha\/ing crazy 
people living near you," the plannmg job is considerable. For 
the community college, though, two things seem to be signifi- 
cant. First, the need for 1,300 placeme^nts creates a need for 
almost an equal flunjber of caretakers and probably twice that 
many candidates. The manpower development problem is* 
enormous. Even solving the residential Component of the 
problem would only melt the tip of the iceberg. The more im- 
portant and even more sizable aspect of the problem is the need 
to provide programs for this population fornhe 16 hdurs a day 
they are npt sleeping. This means sheltered workshops, so- 
cialization programs, training and daily living skiMs, recreational 
programs, and thejike. Experience around the country has 
shown that without programs of ithis sort, readmission is a cer- 
tainty in nearly 70 percent of the cases. Here, itseemsjs an 
ideal place to "strip the educational component out^of public 
services." Second, what kind of community education is re- 
quired to encourage the commofiweal to embrace the notion 
of normalization? The policy runs several years ahead of public 
attitude. Deschooling and deinstitutionalizing are -part of the 
same continuo. What is needed is a concerted process to educe 
from the community an attitude olF caring for its own and 
developing itself the assistance uf the toMmunity college. 

As community colleges move in the direction indicated, facilita- 
tive efforts are required. What are^hese? 

1. The concept needs promotion and interpretation that the 
community college is indeed an educational resource center for the* 
- community to be utilized by the citizens throughout their lives. Edu- 
cation in community colleges is "adult" education. Adults are the 
primary target population. And education and work will interrelate m 
the individual's career. There are values in this process. It is not a sec^ 
ond choice learning opportunity. ^ 
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2. (Performance rather than a degree* requirement or hours of 
credit taken w^ill be used as an evaluative ^ measure' of learning. The 
Washington 'Star-NcM's of August 2^/1974, carried a story about a 
group of Arlington jSoljcemlen "rallying to the cry 'equal pay for equal 
woft.'" Ihey yvere tlireatenipg to sue the couqty over its policy of giv- 
ing ^xtra .incentive pay to police officers who earn college credits.^ 
Said the attorney representing the group,,;'Unless they can sho^wthat 
your degree make§'your wqrk better th^n mine, they c^p't pay yoir^ 
more." The attorney said the incentive pay vtofates the officers' rights 
under the Fourteenth Amendment. "We can find no e\/idence that 
Arlington County, nor f» that matter' ar^y police jurisdiction, has 
sucfcessfully Beem able to demonstrate thatjcollege education bears a 
demonstrable relationship to jpb performancfe," the attorney stated. 

As we' move but beyond the confines of traditional higher 
Education, we will be jJressed to evaluate new kinds of objectives with 
new kinds of measures. If the^purpose of evaluation is to be anything 
but punitive ii must be 'based*"on'the relative sudcess in achieving ob- 
jectives that do not reduce all performance to an houf of academic 
credit. The Arlingtort ease is symptomatic of the need for new measures 
of (earning to matfcb, new ocm'cepts of who learns, how/diey learn, and 
why they learn. 

3. Working relationship? mus"t be developed by the community 
colleges with* new ''allies." Among .these are community schools,- area 
vocational schools, CETA planning councils, state emplqyment service 
area councils) are^a .agencies for the aging, union organizations, trade 
associations, etc. The community college is not the only adult educa- 
.tion resource. It should take initiative t(S5e5tablish productive relations 
with related groups. 

4. Articulation with other community organizations in recrea- 
tion, health, manpower, etc., will call for a different stance and ? new 
set of " relationships for a?lministrajtive and faculty personnel in many 

, cbmmunity colleges. "Many v^^hd are at home in the ''higher education 
community' will need to give deliberate attention to implications of a 
broadec^base in the community. 

5. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the 1968 amend- 
rfients significantly broadened ,^the. traditional agriculture, trades and 
industry, and home economics emphasis of earlier vocational educa- 
tion legislation, establishing new priorities that emphasized contem- 
porary and future job demands and training needs. As testified b^ 
AACJQxe^ently, however, certain new priorities need to be established. 
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Among these are the need for vocational education and guidance for 
older citizens. The mid career unemployed and underemployed and 
early retirees are two examples. As a practical matter, th^ provision 
that not less than 15 percent of Part B vocational education funds 
'must be used at the postsecondary level might well be raised to at least 
50 percent in view of the developments that have been reported here 
tonight. 

And VVhat of the Future (Or Is There)? 

In pursuing my round of.meetings this ^eek, I was exposed to 
a real prophet of gipom and from a community college of all places! 
He had^been lookmg at the trend in yie .numbers of high school 
graduates in his city and the trend was down. He had been visiting 
with a colleague in a municipal university, and much to his dismay the 
coHeague indicated that the university would be offering some new 
programs in the fall that the community college also offered. My 
gloomy friend rehearsed the problems of inflation, competition^ by 
the universities, the, faculty union, and declining markets-as he per- 
ceived them-and honestly asked, "Is there a future fcJr the community 
college?" 

I would like to respond to that question because I think thecg,.^^ 
is in it^more than a concern about the community college. I think the 
question also gets to the ways in which we perceive a society witH^e 
wave of westward expansion .no longer possible, a society of zero 
population growth and a steady state economy. There is no question 
that the time has come for the settling of accounts, fdf taking a look at 
consequence^, for checking our inventory, and for establishing priori- 
ties. Up till now it's been a story of discovery and population growtti, 
ever inci^easing gross national product, and resources unlimited. Ques- 
tions are how b^ing asked about our society and about education that 
were not asked in previous times when society's resources seemed more 
nearly adequate for all of our social tasks. Limited resources require 
informed decision making and th? establishment of priorities in accord- 
ance with a set of values. As I see the future "of the community col- 
lege, it will' be acknowledged 3S a valuable learning resource by increas- 
ing numbers of people who' want to earn a living (nothing wrong with 
thati) and more, an^ who see life as more than an endurance contest. I 
see the community college perceiving bther social needs such as mass 
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transit/health c^ire, welfare, environmental pollution, net as com- 
petitors for limited dollars, but as contributors to critical social prqb- 
lenis with educational elements that can be identified and dealt with in 
positive ways, thereby redQcing the need for society's rescue or clean- 
up crews. 

As I visit institutions like this across the country, I am impressed 
by the ways that the educational structures are being-changed to re- 
^ spohd to the needs of people. I see'col leges meeting people Where tbey ' 
are with continuous registration, open laboratories, peer counseling, 
and learning laboratories, afll of which reveal to me a genbine respect • 
for the almost infinite variety, personality that make up our institu- 
tions. I shared with some of you who are in. this assembly tor^ight the 
excitement of the explosive growth of the 196ps, a r^ew^community 
colle^ every week, a decade of brick #nd mortar, bigger and, it'is' 
hopea, better. As I look ahead I see growth continuing, although not. at 
that same breathless pace, I see steady growth and excitement, too, 
with the college more and more interfused with comniunity; not so 
much serving the community-that's a little presumpt'uous-but being 
used' by the community. The community at learning, that's the com- 
munity college. » * ' . , 

I have similar feelings about the social environment in which ' 
tfhse colleges havp their setting. It is wholesome for us to have to sort . 
out our values, establish our priorities, and deploy our resources, 
' knowing that if there ^re some things we want to do, there are some 
things we must do. Close to the top of our priorities in this new era we 
are entering, I think, will be a greatly improved quality of community 
life, in social relationships as well as physical setting, and that brings 
• me back to, the nature of this institution. The action is going to be in 
the community. You are of the community college. Which reminds me 
of the city dweller female newspaper reporter who was doing a story 
on the work life of a farmer. She asked him.w>iat time he got up in the 
morning to go to work. His response was, "I don't go to work. When I ^ 
get up I am surrounded btj^L." You don't go out into the community. 
You are surrounded by it. > 

A 
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IMPLEMENTING A 
MANAGEMENT'BY-OBJECTIVES SYS^TEM- 

Raymond Bermbei 

, Assistant Executive Director 
Bucks County Public Schools ^. 



A 'schoof organization or school system could be considered 
as the rational coordination of activities performed by people for the 
commonality of purpose or goal (that of educating youth) through 
which the division of labor, functions, and responsibility rests in a 
hierarchy. Achieving work tasks by groups seems to be most effective 
when managers are perceived to be supportive and influential in deal- 
ing with problems which affect the well being of individuals within the 
' group. . ^ * 

There was never a more propitious time for testing and'per- 
fectinsTthe management theories applied in buSiness axid industry based 
*on conditions under which people operate in our schools. .Among the 
driving forces which impel school brganizations toward experimefita-. 
tion with a different management style fqr the 70s and 80s are: (1) in- 
flatio'n and recession pushing management toward thevuse of new 
knowledge to increase effectiveness and rfeduce costs and the (2)' recog- 
nition that new technology requires better management of human ca- 
pacities. • ^ . i 

% There continue^to be myths about motivation and work. The 
follo^mg examples are some which have evolved most recently 
(Herzberg 1968)': \ 

1. t^educe Time at Work A 

Reducihg a wprk schedule does not motivate people to work. 

2. ^piraling Wages * - * 

This motivates many people only to s§ek the next wage in- 
crease. 

3. Fringe Benefits 

Educational institutions are beginning to duplicate the union- 
industry thrust for welfare benefits. Many wage dollars are 
fringe; yet, there is a continual cry for motivating people to 
work. • , ' . 
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4. Human Relations Training Programs 

Thirty years of promotional efforts have only added to costs; 
yet, the same question arises, "How do you motivate people 
to work?" 

5. Sensitivity Training Sessions 

Do you really understand yourself? Do you truly trust 
others? Yet, how does one appreciate his worth to the or- 
ganization? 

The question "How do you install a motivation generator in an em- 
ployee?" is still the primary consideration in the role of a manager. 

It is assumed that the key to productivity of human capacities 
Is individual motivation. However, the factors influencing motivation 
are needs, perceptions, and individual goals and how these are met. 
Human motivation, then, is actually germane to managerial considera- 
tion in providing a work climate conducive to self initiative and self- 
appraisal. ' ^ ^ > 

School systems or school organizations do not exisf in them- 
selves. They are connected with a variety of other units which influ- 
ence their direction. Yet, the educational manager (educational ad- 
ministrator) is a creature with his own value environment. It is this 
value environm,ent which becomes paramount in initiating a logical 
system for management of people in work. 

A great deal of interest has been generated in the concept, 
management by objectives. This interest stems from a.number of is- 
sues,. ■ ' 1 I 

1 The number of school systems developing and using system- 
atic appraisal procedures for administrators has tripled in the 
past 10 years. 

2. Business and industry procedures for evaluating supervisory 
personnel have entered the education circF^. 

3. The push for accountability and its meaning is literally 
forcing boards of education to look at means for assessing 
administrative effectiveness. 

4. Public uneasiness about the rBle pf the administrator in an 
educational institutj^ begins to^"^opose serious doubts. 

5. The lack of discrete information as to "whb" is/esponsible 
for "what" in the educational institution is leading boards 
of education into demanding administrator appraisal sys- 
tems. 
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6. Pupil failures and dissatisfaction with the schools are being 
attributed to lack of proper teacher and administrator evalu- 

' ations. 

7. States are mandating accou nubility systems, assessment pro- 
grams, and adnpinistrator evaluations (i.e., California, Colo- 
rado, Florida, New York, and Pennsylvania). ' 

; . . ' * 

^Stacjes of Development 

^ ^ /' 

Bernabei and.Leles (1972) postulate at least three stages of de- 
velopment in instituting a management-by~objectives system'. 

Stage l/Settihg Individual Objectives 

Setting individual goals and ot)jectives related to major job 
responsibilities is a motivational approach to managing a system. Each* 
individual sets high personal regard on his objectives, knowing full well 
that he will be measured against them. Individual needs become pri- 
mary, organization needs secondary. Yet, the two must be compatible 
for an institution to function properly. 

Stage I I/Setting Organizational Goals ^ 

Each ind|(/idual must relate his goals and objectives to the or- 
ganizational system wide effort. The realization that individual mana- 
gers (administrators) are part of the larger organization is the next step 
in establishing additional objectives. 

Many management by objectives advocates prefer to start with 
organizational system wide goals as the basis for writing objectives. It is 
this author's premise that self actualization can only be realized by 
having'each individual manager look at himself in terms of his own job 
responsibilities*and objectives. Then he can relate these to organiza- 
tional efforts or systeni wide goals. It is at this point that the individual 
nrianager identifies the discrepancy {between his self-perceptions and 
those of the system. This leads to discovering differences between in- 
dividual perceptions and the.perceptions of others. Here the individual 
begins to see a common thrust toward organizational unity. Where the 
perceptions .of the individual are the same as or close to the percep- 
tions of his supervisor or organizational thrust, the result is positive 
and productive. 
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If,managers continue without knowing the organizational effort 
or goals, how then can unity evolve? What motivating factors are evi- 
dent for each individual, representing a subuhii within the system, to 
vyork towarc^? MBO is aimed at better performance appraisals and the 
integration of the individual's performance with the task at hand for 
and within the organization (system). If the MBCJ) concept is going to, 
make an impact on organizational unity, there must, therefore, be a 
resulting effcJI-t of relating individual goals and objectives to system 
wide goals. ^ ' ' * s . 

[t becomes necessary, then, for each individual manager (ad- 
mioistrator) to go ^through the experience of writing his objectives for 
his position and gaining approval from his superior prior to a concen 
trated effort in order to achieve both horizontal and vertical integra- 
tion of objectives. Thil mecfhs ^hat Stage I must precede Stage II. At 
least two years are necessary to achieve a reasonable vertical horizontal 
relatedness in managing bV objectives. 

Stage Ill/Setting Up an Appraisal and Monitoring System 

Stage III enconripasses efforts toward setting up an appraisal, 
and mo/iitoring system, in addition, to the vertical horizontal objec 
tive writing stages. This process should be att^pted in the second and 
third years* of program development in order to achieve an effective 
MBO system. Although possibilities fqr reducing the average length of 
t^me required to move through ,each stage might exis.t, it has-been this 
author's experience that educational administrators do not wish to 
move any faster. ■ * c 

Problems of Measurement 

. ^ L 

Educators are mora prone to write tasks than objectives,.since 
objectives are more diffk^ult to measure with precision. In educational 
practice, both qualitative and quantitative jpneasures are acceptable. It 
is not critical, at least during thje first two years, to expect precision 
measurement in all caSes^. As time progresses in the use of the MBO 
system, measurements of achievement' will become more precise. Do 
not expect each individual to measure "everything" that he does. If 
objectives get in the way of smooth operation, discontinue the system 
empfoyed for writing objectives or revise it. 



Many have asked the question, "How many objectives should 
an individual manager write?" There is no set quota. However, as a 
rule of thumb, practice dictates that no individual manager should ^ 
write less than 8 nor more than 15 to 18. The point to remember is , 
that bne should write objectives related to his major responsibilities and 
major organizational goals for measurement appraisal purposes. 

Once mutually agreed upon by supervisor and subordinate, 
rank ordering the objectives provides for a more balanced effort toward 
realistic performance. A weight given to each objective, once ranked ! 
in priority, signifies the relative merit of attaining the objective. It also ^ . 
forces the individual manager to plan more realistically as it relates to ,j 
his time and effort. ^ ^ ^ ^ . ^ , I 

Do not exp^t.the ultimate in improvement the first year. It is \ 
bejter. to expect a 2 to 3 per(:ent gain than to set 10 percent as an un- 
realistic standard. A 2 percent gain in management performance will 
often provide a 20 percent gain in teacher productivity and eventual 
jgain for the learner. Setting realistic ranges to shoot for encourages^ 
managerial styles for Fneeting objectives. It encourages the self actual i ^ 
zation conCept through successful ,stimuli, as npiay be evidenced by re- 
duced anxiety levels. It is not gecessary to cover all aspects of the job 
the first ye^ar. A workable plan, to develop and encourage a better un 
'xlerstahding of the system, will get improvements/ 

If properly^conducted, an MBO system can^become a vehicle 
for every irujividual to improve self and the organization. But MBO is > 
time-consuming and difficult to achieve, unless there is a firm commit 
ment by all. Educational MBO is fast becoming one of the best means 
to develop an interactive communications network ampng staff. This 
interactiv,e network produces a systematic feedback to individuals for 
personal growth, as well as organizational growth. 

Performance Feedback 

Ty/o types of performance feedback can be used^in the MBO 
system. Ohe commonly referred to in programs of this type is the kind^ 
th,e supervisor gives to his subordinate. This allows the employee to / ^ 
obtain a practical, realistic view of the standards used by his superior. 
This cap only be accomplished with periodic interaction of supeRj6r . 
and subordinate. Yet, the best method for feedback is that whicK'the 
individual.provides himself. Such a performance feedback system pro . 
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vides a more coherent and sustaining effort on the part of the 
-individual performing. 

The theory behind scheduled performance reviews that the 
.individual knows what is ejcpected of him and that established stan- 
dards. are agreed upon prior to the reviews.These two factors are per- 
haps the technical flaws in an appraisal system; 

ddiorne (1965, pp. 174-77) identifies four of the most com- 
mon flaws in standards of performance: 

V i 

1". Measurement of^ Man Against a List of Personality Traits 
Formulating a list of predetermined traits against which a 
manager will make evaluative judgments is the weakest meth- 
od for measuring a man's work. . . , 

2. Man-to-Man Ranking * ' - 

Appraising individuals on "alikeness" has flaws which cast 
doubt among individuals- being evaluated. 

^. The Master Scale of Managerial P.erformance ' 
^ ^Master charts used to appraise Sn individual's capability to 
organize, plan, motivate, or cOntrol are hardly adequate. Ex- 
perience or longevity are no guarantee of maximum mana- 
gerial performance. * • . 

4! Mixirig Appraisal of Performance and Potential 

Here, the tendency is to appraise one's ultimate worth re- 
lated to his performance. By practice -alone, we know that 
an indivklyal with an IQ of 140 has potential However, the 
question still rests, "What hasjie achieved tp date?" 

"In short, ratings, founded as they are on human perception and judg- 
ment, must naturally be inaccurate/' (Odiorne, p. 179). It becomes^ 
clear, then, that each supervisor must delineate clearly with his subor--, 
dinate what is expected from the subordinate on a job and' to establish 
an acceptable set of performance standards., This method will elimi- 
nate much of the confusion that exists in 'evaluating educational ad- 
ministrative management ' 

Salary and Job Pcysitions 

Administrator salary increment^ in schopj^systemrare often 
given on the basis of two common factors: (1) job position status and 
(2) job position performance. The latter is used quite sparingly in 
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educational management. For'example, many building principals are. 
- paid on *<<iifferential scale related to a time and,respon?l|^ity factor. 
Trnrie is defined as ten (10), months employment versus twelve (12) 
months Employment) Resp9n'ibilitY factor is related to the number 

. of teachers assigned to a but[ding. These factors are related usually to 

"jcfb position statos: r ?" 

Centra] staff administrators ^re primarily paid on the basis of 
job pQsition staitis only, Fpr example, an assfst^nt^penmemient-with 
fike number of years in the system, holding like degrees as his peers, is 
awarded salary increments h^ed on job position status, i.e., assistant 
Id charge of- elementary education, business, secondary educmiorf, or 
personnel/ • * j ' t 

■ " Unless job performance objectives and standards- areC estab- 
lished; salary ihcre/tiepts are given on a weak foJndation. While th^ 
work is widely different between any two individuals in a system, in- 
ternal equity cfen only be brought about by measuring the worth of 
the position with a scale of performance standap^ls. To do this, indivi- 
dual jobpi^pitionsVe identified initj^lly. Each position has its major 

• functions;1Ajsine§saffairs, curriculum arrfi instruction, pupil personnel, 
'staff personnel, comm^ty relations, and personal growth factors.^ 
WftJyo^ach of these m3j^or job'^sponsibilities unique taeach jol? posi- 
tion evolve. These responsibilities describe a^common^ pattern of work 
to be performed. Yet, yvhen each individual, describes his major re- 
sponsibilities on his own, he is essentially contributing his own value 
system to the appraisal process. For this reason, MBO prjnciple is an 
attitude-as much 9s a technique br'device. * ' ,r ■ 
^ .One could assume,' th^n, that determining salary increcnents 

, for educational managers is a majter of viewing a particular job posi-^ 
tion, identify ins, the major responsibilities for.that job, and equating' 
these to thesfunds available.-^ / 

The problem. However Resent, \s in establishing internal equity 
of funds based upbn the degree of achievement of those responsibilities. 

^ more realistic approach '\a/ou Id be to measure each individual's per-. 
foYmance against some predetermined' expectancy. This, of*course,.is^ 
where the concept of objectives related to individual responsibilities 
and organizational goals come into play. . " . , ^ 

It becomes quite evident, then, that^no simple formula exists 
vvhich can be applied to rewarding individuals on the basis of job re-. 

'Sponsibilities alon^. According to George Redf^n (1972, p. 88), ''[Ad- 




rpinistrator] productivity Cap be evaluated. The process for doing so 
is evaluation by objectives." - | ' 
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PROBLEMS IN COUNSELING 
THE^CAHONAL ADULT AND 
CONTINUING EDUCATION STUDENT 

Charles OSpence 

Dean of Students 
Butler County Community College 



An examination of the literature on counseling adults in voca- 
; tional or continuing education may indicate the low priority these stu- 
dents often hav6 in our institutions. From reading the current litera- 
ture, we learn very little abo4i# these students, which is ironic, as the . 
adult student population is no doubt the single most important growth 
area in postsecondary education. * ♦ « 

"Time ^as when students cam'e to college ... for an education; 
to acquire knowledge and wisdom, to be steeped in the classics, and to 
pondJr the variegated paths of truth" (Farmer 1971, p. 60). Some stu- 
dents still study Plato, Latin, and medieval poetry^. However, inflation, 
unemf)loy^ent, and mechanization are sending more adults back to 
school to study the^rpetric system, electronics, and home canning. ^ 

As ou^ society changes at an even faster pace than we 'are now 
experiencing, we will have more and more adults entering our irfstitu- 
tions^ Continuing education and retraining are now a way of life. It is 
important that jiny fellowprofessionals accept this as fact because many 
now need to experience some retraining themselves if we are to ade- 
quately meet the psychological ne^ds of the adult student ^ 

Research on the Adult Student ' ' ' * . 

At;the present time, we know very littl^!|^ut the adult stu- 
(Jent and wfiat he or §he needs. A disproportionateamount of research 
has" been done on the baccalaureate; student. Very little research has 
examined the adult student in any educational setting. This situation 
is similar to the ditemn\^ educators experienced in the late 1950s with 
the "typical adolescent" college student. There had been a sudden 
surge in college growth, and few researchers had taken the- time to ex- 
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amine the impact of college on students or the developmental needs of 
late adolescents. Durmg the 1960s and early 1970s, our knowledge 
about the developmental needs of adolescents has grown a great deal. 
That knowledge has been very helpful to me and my colleagues in 

. planning more systematicaHy how to satisfy the needs of adolescent . 
students. . ^ * 

We do not have thajyresearch background luxury with the adult 
student today. A huge gap- now exists between tjie need and theprac 
tice of research on aduks. Reseafchers have long focused away from 
adults. VVe know in much more detail the developmental stages of 
childhood and early adolescence. The years from age 18 to 65 were 
simpIV labeled adulthood by developmental psychologists. You and I ^, 
know these years to be more/tomplex, filled with varying n^eds and f 
having patternsAoo definite to simply label these 47 years between 18 
and 65 as one final developmental stage. , * ^ ^ 

, It is important to make this point that we lack knowledge 
about adults, because you can do something about it. It is not a diffi . ^ 
cult thing to gatKer demographjc data about your adwtt students and ' 
systematically seek to under;§tand their needs. As we all gather and 

. share this data, we will better be^ble to counsel our adult students be 
cause we will understand thenn better. "With .more information on the 
cognitive and affective characteristics, interests, and abilities, coun 
seling an^ instruction may be better planned and exciting*to the bene 
fit of all concerned'' (Martorana and Sturtz 1973, p. 30). "AffectiveJ 
needs have been especially ignored with th^ emphasis of most data 
'gathering on c<3gni,tive interest inventories and ability tests" tFarmer, 
p. 60). ' . 

What implications for counseling do'fes the available research 
offer? ' , ^ . ' . ' 

Theiedult student in vocational or continuing education prob 
ably has lower educational aspirations than the four year college stu 
dent. He is often eglucationalJy unable to compete in the classroom. He 
frequently has a lower level of communication skills, whiCh makes it 
even more difficult to articulate his needs. His other irtterpersonal com 
petencies are also fre,quently lower than our previously typical college 
student. . . . \ # 

. Most adult students are back in school to get a better job or to 
improve the skills *on their present job.^They are exceptionally task 
oriehted, having little patience for assig'nments which are not relevant 
to their needs. . . ^ 
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Adult' students also have less time ia ihe classroom to learn the 
coping skills needed to adjust to a continually changing, work world. 
We are all trying to overcome that. "[We] need to develop within each 
individual-according to his own capacities; interests and standards- 
the requisite skills and technfcal know-hoyvto compete in the labor 
market. (Educators] must develop a new kind of general education 
that will better prepare each person for future changes" (Martorana 
1 ^and_Sturtz,_p. 27). . . . . , 

• t ' 

Counseling of Adult Students. a- ' 

> 

How are we now typically responding to the counseling needs 
of adult-s? 

In institution^ where adolescents are a sizab'je portion of the 
student population/adult^ervices are usually weaker. Financial aid, 
student Activities, and counselirtt centers are mostly oriented to the 
full tim^ adolescent student. This is m^%Vident yvhen the majority 
of adults attend classes in the evening^cjrnpare ^he number of ser- 
vices and offices open during the day to the numb^er in the evening. 
You'll find t<ne typical institution has shortchanged its adult student. 
Because most adults are so task oriented and rjesistant to bureaucracy, 
* we do not always hear from them when we fail to fully meet their 
needs. \ ^ . 

Ffom the scant literature available arid from my own experi- 
ence, the most common counseling problems of adult students are 
caused by: * 

1. Poor educational backgrounds ' 

2. * Inadequate study skills 
* ^ 3, Lack of confidence 

4. Unrealistic. expectations 

5. Irrelevancy 'of their curriculum 

6. ^onflict with teachers/spouse^^ 

7. Improper orientation to the college 

The majomy of these issues cover areas typically not dealt with 
^ by counselors Sf adults. The emphasis on counseling adults in the past 

• was information oriented and relied heavily on interest testing. Many 
apparently^ still believed that adults do not need help with family 

* problems, feelihgs of inadequacy, job unf^appiness, etc. Not true! We^ 
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I need to discover more creative ways of winging adults to us with their 
. counseling needs.^"lt takes courage for a mature adult to seek advice • 
] from another adlilt. As courageous as he may appear to be, the adult 
Jears change and the delving into his dreams and vocational aspirations. 
The counselor's role then becomes pne 'of helping the adult to perceive 
the basis for' his fears and^he very real obstructions which ^eter or 
promote the actualization of his plans" (Farmer, p. 64). 

The role of the counselor with the adult student's family should , 
also be examined. The spouse of the student plays ^a very sigrilficant 
, part in the student's success level. Spouses are seldom given any .recog- 
nition for the sacrlfic§s they must make "Wrthe adutt'Student. This 
can build resentment and interfere with the student's education. This 
cafj happen during orientation, throi^ student activities, or in the 
counseling center. 

There are additiipnal areas counselors should be examining from 
this list of major adult counseling problems. 

Adults vyill often feel .more confident and study more effec- 
tively if they attend a precollege study skills workshop. When adults 
are in the minority at an institution, they will feel more able to com-, 
pete with teenagers If they have a support groyp of other adults. Coun 
seling cepters shoufd be aware of the strength of peer group reinforce- 
ment and bring the adults together. The sharing of problems and mu- 
tual support found in such a group enhances academic success. 

Wherever counselors perceive irrelevancy or conflict in an insti- 
tution for adults, whether It be in outhrioded curriculums, entrance re- 
quirements, or administrative roadblocks, they have an ethical obliga- 
tion to advocate change. Most adults simply do not have the time or 
sophistication to work for institutional change. (Adult students differ 
in this respect from the activist student of the late 1960s.) If^the insti* 
tution is irrelevant to adult needs, they wiJI probably rtot attend, rather 
than seek change. ^ 

As professionals, that means we have to be much more in tune 
to their needs anJbe far more creative and flexible in attempting to 
meet them. ^ * 

I suggest that you sit down with some adults in your institu- 
tion and ask them how you can better meet their needs. I am sure you 
will discover new services and programs to develop which will enhance 
academic success and make your institution more relevant. 
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, CONTINUING AND ADULT EDUCATION 

IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTiqNS 

Ronnajlie Roper Howard 

Bureau of Correction Education 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 



The world of corrections rarely impinged on our daily lives. For 
the most part it is tucked away in ironically idyllic rural settings or 
housed in enigmatic structures in the midst of our^ities arrd towns. Of 
the eight state correctional institutions, only one (the Stale Correc 
tional Institution at Pittsburgh) is located within a city, and even then 
most residents of Pittsburgh probably do not >naw exactly where it is. 

^ Nevejjtheless, th6 eight state coiVectional institutions and the/ 
sixty some county prisons in Pennsylvania touch the lives of a gooey 
many peopile in this state. In any given year, approxinrTcrtely 10,000 
people are incarcerated at least *part of the year in a state correctional 
institution, at any one time, an average of 6,000 people are residents 
(inmates) 'of these institutions, .The county prison system also has 
about 6,000 inmates ^t any one time, and, since the turnover in the 
county system is mucK more rapid than in the state system, it's diffi- 
cult to even guess how nrany people pass through the doors'0>county 
prisons in a year. 

Difference Between State and County Prison Systems 



'The state and coujitv systems cjiffer in important ways, ways 
• iiVHfch.^af feet the approach to adult education in each system. The state 
system has a central organization, the Bure^au of Correction, Depart 
ment of Justice, and, although the individual institutions have a great 
deal of authonomy in their day taday operations, at least there is cen 
tralized cSntrol of finances and centralized information sharing. Hence 
there' js central authority for implementing education progr4?^s in the 
sf^Sjtorrectional institutions. ^ • ,^ 

The county prisons, pn the otKer hand, are funded and ad- 
'ministered at the local county" level. At the present time, th^ initiative 
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• foY'the irViplementation of education programs'comes largely from local 
people. Needless to say, there is no uniformity of program offering for 
the many county prisons. Among the few county prisons 1 have visited,. 

' I havQ discovered everything from an extensive education program 
coupled with a good work release program to no education program 
(or any other kind of treatment prograr^) at all. In one county there is 
a limited adult basic educatipn progran^?for the men (who are housed 
in the new prison) but nothing for the two or three women (who are 
hoflsed ir> the old prison). I have not visited the county prison just off 
' the square m the town where I live; but if the picture given by the local 
pap'er is correct, the whole of the prison's resources are devoted tp just 
keeping inmates in, while the whole of the inmates' resources are de- 

/ voted diligently (and frequently successfully) to getting out. 

Even' though there is central administration for the state cor- 
rectional institution system, it also has a wide diversity of facilities, 
operations, and programs. For example, the Regional Correctional 
, Facilitf at Greensburg houses residents {inmates) for generally shorter 
than two-year terms, allows both study and work release, and has a 
somewhat relaxed atmosphere. Its total capacity is 202 residents, and 
it is usually full to capacity. As of April 1974, Greensburg had five 
students in masonry, eight in welding, six in auto mechanics, four in 
carpentry, and ten in photography. - ^ . - 

On the other jiand, the State Correctional Institution at Grater- 
ford looks, and is, far more restrictive. The average length of stay in- 
Graterford is two years. Until this year there was not a study release 

•program, and the present program is necessarijy. jimited...Gl:aW^^^ 
capacity is 2,000 residents, and j^t^Jsu^ttV-'H^s S poVula^^^^^ of around * 
'.•-^\^9?L.^.?f.^P'^-''^^^ ^tefford'had a total of 37 participants in 
tKree vocational programs-auto mechanics, electricity, and typewriter 
repair. 

■ • . . " • ■■ ... - 

Thfe'lnhnate • ' ' - 

Although residents of our state cprfectional institutions vary 
from each other as much as people'do in the free world, a profile of 
the population is perhaps relevatit here..The average school grade com- ' 
pleted by the residents is 8.58, but the average g^-ade equiv,a|ency (as 
measured by S.AJ. scores) is 5.60. The average |Q i^ 96.45. About 
60 percent of the prison population is black, another small percentage 



is Spanish speaking. At the time of admissiop^'^lmost 53 percent are un- 
employed/ and the remaining 47 percent are employed mainly at un- 
skilled and semiskilled jobs. Generally speaking, the residents of both 
the state and county correctional systems tend to be from economically 
disadvantaged backgrounds. 

Problems Related to Prison ^Education ^ ' 

^ ^ Various problems beset educators in the state correctional in- 
stitutions, including the educational facilities or the lack of educational 
facilities. Space is frequently,at a premium. The first time I went to, the 
State Correctional J nstitution at Pittsburgh I visited the. auto me- 
chanics shop on the second floor. Car engines for practice had to be 

'dismanflbd arjd carried up in pieces. At Huntingdon, the teathers have 
t^ devise ways tb offset the negative effect^of the prison structure, 
f^rom a central hallway, the cell blocks radiate out like gigantic spokes 
on a wheeJ, and the only place for clasjrooms^is at the ends of the' 
Weeks. It takes courage'for a ^rqwn man to walk through a block to 

, school, 'especially carrying elementary texts. 

Each^of the state correctional' institutions has a library, but 
the libraries vary widely in their usability. Some of them hav6 no li- . 
brarians, sonie have resident librarians, several have part time librarians. 
The collections are suppjied by state and fe0er3l funds, and by not 
ajyvay$ wf^ donations. Among donated books at Gr^terford (a men's 
prison) 1 happened to^pbt The American Girl's Book of Horses a book 
pi-pbably'long since discarded by the American girl. 

The correctional officer/resident relationship is another.p/ob- 
lem built mto the pi-esent system. The majority of the resider>ts are^ 
black inner city dwellers, and most of the correctional officers are 
white and from the rural areas where the prisons are^ocated. The 
cultural gap does not ^ake for a ready understanding in any case, and 
when you add to that the fact that these are the jailers and the jailed, 
th^'confljct seems almost insurmountably. But-tnot quite, at Grater- 
ford, correctional officers andVesidents are students !ln college classes 
together, and there aragratifying reports of their studying, together On 
the blocks. . » >^ ^ • 



The unerrtployment rate amortg probationers and piroleWis also around 50 percent. 



Correctional officer jealousy of the educational opportunities 
Offered residents is understandable. Some of the cqrreptional officers 
themselves do not ha)p high school diplomas, nrlost have not gone to 
college. The best solujkion would seem to be to exfend educational op- 
fjortunity to them as^ell as to the residents. ^ 

*One would ihink that the rehabilitative staff (including ec/otoa- 
tors), as opposed ro the guard staff (correctional officers), would be 
acting in some kind of concert. But not necessarily. People in correc- 
tional industries believe tl;iat acquiring stability in employment is what 
residents most need, counselors believe that getting onels head on right 
is most ifnportant; educators believe that.basic academic skills,"'voca- 
tional education, and postsecondary academic skills (for a few, up to 
20 percent of the prison population) lea'ding to meaningful employ- 
ment, are the answer. Thus there are various demands on the residents' 
time-maintenance jobs, cortiectional industries (license plates, furni- 
ture, uniforms, for example), counseling and group therap^y, recreajtiorl, 
and education. Everydne seems to want prime time-morning and 
afternoon. Precisely thepp^rson whobould most benefit from vocational,^ 
training is the one who is most sought after for maintenance crews and 
correctional industri^s-because he or she is a reliable worker. And 
whQn the pay* is $.50 a day for maintenance work, up to $1.00 a day 
for corre6tional industries, and nothing for going to school, the choice 
for even very motivated resident becomes extremely difficult^he 
effort being ijiade now to pay residents to go To scKool and to re- 
duce scheduling conflicts so that residents haye easier access to all as- 
pects of the rehabilitation prografm. That effort will^need to be a con- 
tinuing onie. A ^ * ' ' 



Effor'ts to Incre^e Educational Opportunity in Pennsylvania Prisons 

A national trend to increase educational opportunity 'in our^ 
prisons is currently underway.' In keeping with this trend, the Pennsfl- 
vania Biareau of Correction has had educatioAa^ staff in the^state cor- 
rectional institutions for §'ome years now. More recently, the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Education has entered the picture. In'^ugustof 
1973 the Bureau o\ Correction and the Department of Education 
signed an*a&reement giving the tJet^rtment prifnary responsibility for 
^educational programs rn the state coKectional institutions, effectiv^ 
of July 1974. Here is what is happening under that agreement. 

: V ' ^ ^ ^ / y 
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1. The departmem is in the process of creating a Division of 
Correction Education in the Office of Basic Education. 

2. Adult basic education programs are continuing, as they have 
for someVears now, through the Continuing Education Di- 
vision, PDE. 

3. In 1973-74, federally funded vocational programs costing 
$500,000 were Conducted in the eight state corr(5ctionaL in- 
stitutions. ^ , ^ f**^ ^ , ^ 

4. These programs are being continued for 1974-75. 

'5. A para-teacher training program for residents was initiated 
by the PDE and implemented by Northampton County 
Area Community College. In this^program residents learn to 
function as teacher's aides.and tutors in their home institu- 
tions., ' o ' ' ^ 

6. Teachers and school principals are now certified on the 
basis of experience in prison schools, just as they would be. 
in regular public schools. 

^ 7. A comprehensive postsecondary program has been inkigted 
this fall in the State Correctional Institution at Pittsburgh. 
The Community College of Allegheny County is offeririg 
freshman and sophomore courses; the Unfver^ity of Pitts- 
burgh is offering upper level courses; several of the men vyill 
go out to college while living in the community Jreatm^nt 
centei;. 

. 8. Fifteen Lehigh Univer:sity Social Restoration Teachfer in- 
terns^are being hired to do their internships in the state co^ 
rectional institutions atpalla^, Graterford, and Camp Hill. 

9. Corrections education cooi'djnators are being hired in appro- / 
priate intermediate units to assist the education directors in 
^ the correctional institutions with programming, "proposal 
writing, and general administration. 

This venture is one which cuts across the lines of the educa- 
tional cbmrfiunity. In the PDE it involves both the Office of Higher 
Education and the Office of Basic Educati6n.*ln Jhe field it has in- 
volved (and will increasingly involve) almost every segment-lnter 
cnediate Units, vocational technical schools, community colleges, 
branch campuses; universities, state colleges, private colleges. It is 
PDE policy to contlruje to work through the existing resources to 
provide the necigssary programs in the state correctional institutions. , 
institutions. . 

Finally, let me motion briefly what we may expect from this - 
effort Education by arid of itself will not be the panacea for the 



criminal justice system, it will not effect a total rehabifitation of the 
offender. It is important that the re^dent get her/his head on right 
and learn coping skills as well as vocational skills. It is equally impor- 
tant that jobs be available for residents on release. In short, we carmiot 
expect educational programs to be the cure all for a wider social ail- 
ment. But we can provide the opportunity for realistic and effective 
job skill training, and that^raining can be an important element in the 
.ex-offender's assumption of aproductive role in the free world. 
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The approaching midpoint of a decade designated by some as 
the "Decade of Women" seems to be a reasonable time to review the 
.progress of the contemponHjT women's rights movenr\ent and to sum 
mariz^ what is emerging regarding the*^tatus of womert. 

The goals of the women's rights movement have been described 
from a variety of perspectives. One of the best approaches to this topip 
that I have found was an outline of the major tepeXs of the feminist 
movement contained irTa speech 'by Jack Willers. Willers4ktei»tified 
four elementary goals: ^ ' , 

1. Th^economic and political opportunities for women are not 
to be limited by socially defined expectations and conven- 

V tions; yyomen are to be free to choose their own life styles, 
purposes, and social roles. 

2. Stereotypes and myths about \Jl/omen. which curtail theic 
human development and socioeconomic advancement are to 
be struck down. ' ^ 

3. The male domination of social, political, economic, and 
educational systems is to be replaced by women's equality 
with men and a recognition of female potentials and con- 
tributions.to the general welfare. 

4. Subtle, even subliminal, negative influences on the female 
self concept which lower aspirations and internalize negative 
appraisals of the female sex must be eliminated from all 
forms of social process (1973, p. 274). 

These goals reach into, every aspect of our social system. The 
achievement of these aims requires change iri the family, the work 
world, th^ educational and socializing institutions, and especially the 
attitudes and behaviors^of individuals. 
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This past year has seen progress in advancing thB^equalityoof 
women's rights. Sex discrimination in public and higher education is 
being exposed and attacked. Investigations of personnel and staffing 
practices, curriculum materials, textbooks, athletic programs, and other 
aspects of school life are being scrutinized, reconsidered, and changed 
to provide greater equity in educational opportunities for males and 
fenhales. Discrirfiination against women in terms and conditions of em 
ployment is being bought by legal actions and pressure groups. Male 
and female salary differentials are gradually disappearing, spurred by 
some legal actions which rule for the. payment of back wages in dis- 
criminat'ron suits (TimerS\l^€Tt] '\^lA, p. 90). 

•The sports world was rocked by a tennis match which has now 
come to symbolize the legitimacy of f|male athletic interests and abili 
ties. \)^omen won a place in the Little League and, despite the current 
efforts underway by the National Collegiate Athletic Association and 
e National Ass<>ciation of Collegiate Directors of Athletics to exclude 
'athletics from the enforcement regulations of Title IX of, the Educa 
tional Amendments of 1972, greater attention by the, public and the 
■ media to women's athletics has been apparent. 

^ Bills have been, introduced in the Congress to amend the Truth 
in Lending Act to prphibit discrimination based on sex or marital stat 
us, to provr&e educational and business equity for, women, to promote 
public health and welfare by expanding or improving the famijy plan 
ning services and population sciences research, activities of the federal* 
govertiment, to amend Title II of the Social Security Act to pejmit 
-the payment of benefits to a married couple on their combined earnings 
record, and to amend the Internal Revenue ^Code to extend the head 
of household benefits to unremarried widows and widowers and per 
sohs who are unmarried, separated, or divQinped^ . ^ ' 

Disgust with the nation's health care system has led many femi 
nist groups to take steps to overcome what is perceived as ignorance 
and mysficism surrounding female health, catre, disease prevention, and 
health enhancement. Feminist concern jand action has resulted in gyne 
cologjcal self help clinics, education, ^Qunseling and referral services 
on birth contrbl, venereal diseased, abortion, menstrual extraction, 
menopause, and vaginal infections, helping women to understand and 
evaluate avattatSle medical care artd services, ancj encouraging the in 
crease in numbers and status of womep in the.medical profession. 

The Women's Equal Rights Amendrpent Jo the United States 
Constitution is Supported as the constitutional basis for all legal 
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equality for^ women\ntroduced "in the Cgngress'ln 1923, it passed the 
House in 1971 and^e.Senate in 1972. Requiring ratification by 38 

'§jates befdre 197J9, the ERA is currently 5 states short of ratification. 
States vyfjicb' have not ratified the ERA include Alabama, Arkansas, 
Arizona, fffp^id^, Georgia, Illinois^ Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, M6vada, North Caroijcia, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, 'Utah, an/ Virginia. A^uing for its passage, proponents aee 

^tha ERA as a mea«^ of establishing legal foundations fpf male ancTfe- 
male equal rights/yvhile overcoming the English Cpmmon Law base of 
our legal systemSopponents of ERA. believe that it will dan^age the 
social order by eroding the family, will remove labor laws that were 
intended to protect women, and wilj subject women to military ser- 
vice. Although thess beliefs are strongly held, they are not fully accu- 
rate? The 1964 Civil Rights Act has banned protective labor laws ap- 
piy'rng jonly to" women, Congress has alvyays'had'the p(^we]: to draft 
women injo military sen/ice, and the impact of equal rights on marriage 
a/id family life is ^y«t\unknoOvn. C'quples now experimenting with 

^qualitarian 'relationships do not indicate adverse effects (Holmstrom 

^ 1972). • • ' 

The Uni^e'd States Supreme Court's*^ decision on abortion pro- 
'vided that it be the private concern of a woman and her d^Ktor during, 
the first trimester of pregnancy. States may legislate to protect mater- 
n^al health during the second trimester of pregnancy but not to regu- 
late, qualifications for abortion. Abortion during^the third trimester of 
pregnancy , is subject to state regulation except when abortion is neces- 
*Sary tot)>eservenhf, wpmari's life and health. This decision is attacked 
.by persons believing abortion to be humanly punitive and iinmoral and 
^endorsed by those who perceive abortion- .to, be humanly curative. 
Group^^romoting women's rights tend to line up as endorsers and de- 
fenders of- the Supreme, Court decision believing,. the availability of 
abortion to he a part of a woman's right to control her body and her 
destir;^'.- • 

Child care services have not been systematically established and 
the pf-ospect pf )5ublicly supported universal child care is not evident 
in the near future. Accordirng to Lathom: 

Child care wi<l haye to become viewed as a right rather than a 
. privilege. The concept of the child as Rriyate property must 
also be replaced with a ;belief that soci.ety has the ultimate 
j-espQnsibility for the well being and optiAium development of 
; . ^ children .(1974, p. 514). ' ; ' 
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Day care proponents iiave fought this year to prevent reduction, in 
existing child care services available under Title IV-A of the Social 
Security Act, which will remain in effect until the end of 1974. 

These and other activities are visible evidence- of the poteijicy 
. and current scope of the Woman's rights movement While the sum- 
mary indicates optimism, in the achievement of ecjuitable human rights, 
Serious gaps still exist between human rights and feminine reality. The 
gaps are economic, psychofogical, social, and political in nature. Ei^- 
nornic to the extent that "according to a recent Labor Department 
study of jobs, women who do work similar to men's earn*$.6b for 
every $1.00 earned by their male equals" (r/Ane, June 17, 1974, p. 90); 
Psychological to the extent that women are handicapped by inade- 
quate selfw:oncepts^Soc /a/, with vagueness or macturacy characterizing 
adul^ female role expectations (Brown 1962) and sex role stereotypes 
dictating female development. Political with women grossly undqr- 
represent^ in the policy making bodies Qf our social system. No single 
or easy remedy will correct these thequities. 

Facing* the facts on sQX discrimination is a first step toward 
change. Intelligently probing and considering the daily and profes- 
sional cte^tails we confront Jn the light of thesfe facts is another. Does 
our prqfessiqnal behavior indicate that we are perpetrating $ex role* 
stereotypes? For example, do we automatically assume that: 

11 Certain career areas are for males only and otViecs are for 
lonly females? . * , ' 

Z^Females rather than males will attend to household main- 
t^nance, cooking, clothing care, and child rearing? 

3. People can readily substitute t-ime for money as a resource 
• to achieve gogis? 

4. The nuclear fajnily is the only acceptable unit of social life? 

5. Double standards e)5ist for female and male interpersonal 
and sexual activity? 

6. Femat^ career aspirations are secondary to primary aspira- 
tions of. becoming wffe and mother? 

7. Females 'are more concerned about their appearance tha>) 
males? 

8. Females ara^estined to be dependent upon. males? 

9 Female^ are interested in expressive activities while males 
^are interested in instrumental matters? . ^ 
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These and related assumptions are the Wsis of stereotypes 
whigh breed discrimination and formulate our expectations on the be 
haviof of oneself and others. Overcoming stereotypes requires the 
audacity to challenge, to clarify, and to chang^ as logic indicates. 

We are in a period of time when compensatory ef forts tor 
women and for minorities are needed and^appropriate. these efforts 
. will be uFKiecessary someday, but, for now, compensatory education, 
counseling, and attention are vital to provide access to the economic, 
political, and jocial mainstream for previously ignored segments of 
our population. / 

Educational institutions are^ slowly responding to women's 
needs. A .variety of programs are emergi/ig to provide education for 
job entry, to further career development, or to encourage personal 
discovery or recreation. Valuable features of some programs include 
. child care services, educational and occupc^tional counseling, financial 
assistance, flexible class schedules, relaxation of residency require 
ments, and the use of proficiency examinations and other means to 
avoid repetitiorj^of learnings acquired from life experiences. • 

These adult and continuing education programs were reactions 
to pressures of wonjen who, seek to prepare for a job, qualffy for pro 
motion, retrain for a new career, upgrade physical or intellectual skills, 
or expand participation in social and political affairs. The fevitaliza 
. . tion a.fforded by these programs becomes a concomitant value which 
seems to encourage a commitment to lifelongjearning. 

Ruud and HatI (^j974) state that adult education programs, a 
twentieth century^henornenon, enroll more, than 25 million Ameri 
cans annually. This high level of participation has prompted the coinage 
of a new word-andragogy-to. represent fhe study of adult'tearning, 
as opposed to pedagogy which refers to the study of children'^ learning. 

Women are changing their life styles, their career aspirations, and 
their familial ambitions. Such changes strike a pioneering, tone. These 
Ijioneerscannotturh to grandparents or parents for advice and assistance 
as they tread a new^Dath in society, becauje the extended family is 
splintered by both geographical distance and frequently conflicting 
values. Educational institutions are now called upon to provi4e assis 
tance in life planning. ' * ; 

Postsecondary occupationally oriented programs can respond 
, , to women's needs by eliminating discrimination in enrollment, instruc 
^ tion, arid job placement efforts, by running intiferference with reluctant 
/ unions and employers, and by. influencing th^ occupational world to 
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IjBvise its predominately male standards toward human standards. These 
programs can afford to prpvide educational experiences which deal 
with the concerns of making a living as well as the less tangible con- 
cerns of making a life. 

S ome of the is s ues A/vhich now face individuals indicate that 

programs featuring counseling approaches are appropriate to provide 
opportunities 'for exploration of revised sex rbles on the job and in the 
home. This means encouraging women to achieve educational and 
career eguality, to overcome the binds of earlier socialization, and to 
accept the resulting responsibilities of equality. 

Some Things to Thi nk About 

'1, What do' I do in a typical daV in my work ^o advance or encourage 
equality for women and meti? What do I do daily to detract or re- 
tard sex equality? 

2. What do I believe to be the social norms for female -and male be- 
havior? How do I conform to these norms? How do I deviate from 
these norms? * 

3. 'How are the homemaking tasks divided among the persons in my 
household? 

• . t 

4. How do my professional, religious, or social organizations promote 
jpr retard the status of wpmen in society? 

5. What advice would I give to a young woman who was thinking about 
•her adult life? 

/' • ' ^ 

6. How do I respond to, persons who are negative about advancing the 
rights and status of wbfrien? 

7. Has mV life changed in any way since th.e contemporary woman's 
rights movement h^s been active? In what ways have I changed? 

8. How dp the local, state, and nation^ politician^ I support stangi on 
^ 'legislation affectmg ttje status of women? . , * ^ 

9. The United Nations has proclaimed 1975 as International Women's 
Year. What are the major actions urged by the.UN during 1975? 
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.10. In n?y. state what lavC^s provide for sex discrimination^? What I 
doing to change these laws? * . / ^ 

11. Has n>y employer eliminated sex discrimination io employment 
practices and procedures? If not, what am^J doing to achieve non 
f discriminatiorp? 
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Speaker after speaker at the oonferencefninirfiized th'e^distinc 
J tions between continuing and adult education, or betwe/*^ aduft^and. 
-nohadult education/ or between occufj^tipi^al and general education. 
Nevertheless, the loyalties of mojt' speakers, were'^appar^fjt,. and it 
seems that it will bfe a long time lilefore th^ distinctions disappear. 
, There also was n^ar universal agreement that fife^ong learning 
% will be the center of action, and bloody competition tcter^rbirthe ^'new 
students'" seemed' probable.' Despjtp words of coopfe'r^tidn,Jhere was^ 
-great resis.tancQ to assigned role differentiation.. This \Vas defended on ' 
tfte .idealistic basis of instip^tiorjal autonbmy bat nr>ay be more related 
-\ to a basiq. urge for institutional survival. ' ^ ' 

\ While therfe may he significant attempts to <rttract or to sedute 
• studepts^by more relevant prd|rams or more.appVppnate niethodology, 
>s^1ie crunch is goihg to revolve'atiatrtthet^nancing polici^. In the long 
run, 5tuden^ts^will attencLtho^institutPon^ w^ th6 cost to th^ 
least. Thus,.j^oUgirmanV, kinds of institutions have am fnteres 
' pVivate'juffior college is alscfgoing to have^a role in this field.* 

. t propose to di5c^u4s what privare junior colleges ar^ doing,^ 
what^hey 'can do," and what they shpdd 





lat Private'Junior Colleges' Arel5oing 



Many data on junior 9ollege;enrol(rpepts, their distribution be 
jw^nShe^iJbliQ and private sector, between occupational education 
and transfer programs, and befween "regular", programs and continuing 
education ex«t. The fpllovying repriftsenti the best appro^mations of 
. these dat€. Alth'bugh^put 20 percent of all .two year colleges are pri 
vate, they^nroll o'r^jjfB percent of the to^al student population; both 
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ercen^ges hav^ sht)wn^ a steady declinre ip the last decade. A first 
jabtion mi^t be' that the private junior colleges are only a trivial part 
of higher^ eiducation in thircountry.and tha{ ef foists to prolohg their 
survival are not warrantee!. ] disagree with this idea,and shall deal with 
itat greater length in a later section of this paper. c 

The total enrollment picture, moreover, varies from state to 
state. ln'Pennsylvania/34 public two , year cpjieges (inducting the Penn 
^^Stat^ branch campuses) enroll 7!^,'026 students, 14 private junior.' col- 
Ifeges'enroll 9,121 O) p?rceat of the total). ' \ . ; ' ' - . 

The data for enrollment in occupationafprograms is less accu-* 
^ rate; some "students defy thfe categorization. The,best ffgures suggest 
' thrat about 30 percetnt of ^11 juni9r college students are enrolled in 'oc- 
, cupational programs. Prpportion^tely more of these are in'public than 
in private $phools'. However, data on, the variation ih these figures ^frorn 
one state to aTiother are not reaSily available, nor does the data reveal 
what proportion of, the occupational program graduates enter the field' 
for whtich they 'have been trained. 

Nationally, sUghtly over half of ^all two-year-college^ students 
ar^ part-time. They can roughly be considered the audience qf con- 
tinui^ng education. Part time'students constitute-only 25 percent of the 
privarte junior college enrollmerit. Withrn octupational, programs, the 
part-time students exceed full time ^students in publio junior colleges,' 
buf not in private' ones. , * ' ' • 

In sumrnary, private junior colleges, compared to public, enroll 
fewer s,tudents, a smaller proportion in^oocupational programs, fewer ' 
part-time students, anci a jailer propdrtion of 'these in qpcupationaL 
progr'ams. Nevertheless, most private junior colleges do have occupa- 
tional^ programs;'some have a majority of their students eevrolled in 
such program's. Most junior college^ have some prbgramof continuing 
education,^nd most have occupational aspects of their continuing edu- 
cation activi^ties. 

WhatPrivate Junior Colleges Can Do . \ 

Neither occupational education nor cphtinuing education are 
(or shoufd be) the, monopoly of any segment of Jhe educational'cdnv 
niunity In addition to both public and private^unior colleges, four-^ 
year colleges and umversities, vocational and general high schooj's, area 
vocational schools, proprietary schools, and business and industry all 



Have legitimate roles. Attempts to artificially delineate or delimit edu 
cational roles result in rigid controls and discourage innovative ap 
proaches to the solution of educational problems. i 

Why does the private junior college wish to make a contribu- 
tion to this field? Occupational programs broaden the potential ai? 
« dience pf a coJIeQe. They enable the college to meet the needs of n^ore 
students (i.e., they appeal to a different-from thqse enrolled in stan 
dard transfer, liberal arts program-group, different, that is, in ability, 
achievement, and interest). They also enable the college to make an 
additional contribution toward meeting community and societal needs. 
' - The same is true for continuing education. Further, continuing educa , 
itpn provides an excellent laboratory for trying new curricular and in 
^structipnal approaches that, if successful, can then be introduced into 
the regular program. . . - 

• What can th^ private junior college do that the public junior 
college cannot? In a broad sense, nothing. But the reverse is that public 
junior colleges cannot do anything that the private cannot also do. It 
would !?e nice to settle jurisdictional disputes by assigning resplonsi 
bility^for the function to that segment which can perform it best. This 
is probably beyond our present abilities. A reasonable interim approach 
would be to let the marketplace make such decisions. This is reasonable 
' provided that there is equity of funding, that is, provided that the cost 
to the student would be constant. This idea is developed n^dre fully in 
the final portion of this paper. * * * 

Mor^eover, at present, the private junior college attracts an au- 
flience that the public junior college does^not. This consists of thosfe 
stUiflents who wish (and who can profit from) a residfenti'el e)^per^ence 
away from their homes, and of those who prefer that environment for 
other/easons. < • ^ 

Further, the private junior college has the potential (whjch not 
^11 of them have achieved) of providing a quicker reaction tof hanges in 
requirements to the extent that they are free from bureaucratic con 
trols and delays. 

A pluralistic approach to educational services allows for stu 
dejnt choice among institutions to select that one which best meets his 
needs, and provides for healthy competition among different ap 
proaches to fihd alterative solutions to educational problems. The 
demise of any sector of education will reduce the number of options 
ancT redound to the di.^advantage of all sectors. 
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What Should Private Junior Golleges Do? \ ^ 

I propose that" private ;junior colleges take an ^active^role in 
continuing occupational edutatbn at least equal to their present pro- 
portionate effort in alj higf^er education activities. This woufd consti- 
tute an expansion of their'particular commitment to continuing educa- 
tion and to occupational education! Some of this expansion conceiva- 
bly woulitbe at the expense of such prografns in other kinds of edu- 

^ cational institutions, but I believe that the majority would be achieved 
by reaching new audie^ices not reached now by any component of edu- 
cation. - ' ^ . ' \. 

In order, to effect this effort, financral help will be needed. 
Public support for continuing education and for community services 
varies from state to state. Th6 Pennsylvania Department of Education 
has recently proposed new and .broad definitions of these functions 
and a financial support program fof these activities when conducted by 
publifc community colleges. I propose that the sarr^e support be made 

- available to private junior colleges. This would enable those institu- 
tions to be competitive with the public sector and would encQUfage 
them to try different approaches in offering such programs.. The unit 

^Cdst to the^ Commonwealth would he the same> the financial stability, 
of private institution? would be jmprbvgd, and the publid would have^ 
a wider selection of sites- jn which they could receive this. kind of* 
training. ' , - ' . ^ 

In summary, my thesjs is that both the indivfdual student and 
'Society generally benfefit from the availability of choice am^dng institu- 
tions and among programs and that efcjualization of costs to the indivi-. 
duaP without additional cost to the state is a legitimate and desirably 
way of providing diversity. ^ 
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ILIETJf INFLUENCE ON ORGANIZATIONAL PRIORITIES?!. 
(hET^OLE of adult AI^D CONTINUING EDUCATION IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
THE URBAN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Arthur Oswald 

Consultant 



/ The city college" began like two-year colleges elsewhere, 
largely unnoticed If it was significantly different from counterparts 
established in suburban or exurban or rural sectors, it simply may have 
serviced a larger and broader population base with characteristically 
cpmmercial training programs. I n sortie regions, it may "have been the 
only metropolitan institution of its tyjifrwithin a hundred square miles. 
Attending primarily to the educational needs of urban mifidle-class 
youth, city college often acquired a quiet, proper, businesslike image.. 
Without ever featuring a broad or dynamic cqj/lculum in its long his-' 
tory of service, it * nevertheless continuously managed to ev/olve an 
adequSte range ^f offerings thrqughout the years (Weinberg 1970). 
In great cities lil^e New York and Chicago, this institution managed for 
nearly half a century (1915-65) an acknowledged competency in 
^ providing first and second-generation Am^icans the education and 
skills training necessary for economic and social mobility, an era which 
Ravitch (1974) Pias suggested to be a serene hiatus between two un- 
settling waves of immigrants to urban centers. 

That style of education delivery changed dramatically in the 
mid-1960s for all of the now familiar and obvious reasons. The urban 
community college wasWved to national pronfy|lnce, and for many * 
^ institutions the earlier tr^quiXty passed into history. President Harry 
. Bard of ^he Baltimore Junior College then set the tone for a new com- 
mitment: * . ' . ^ • ' 

The majorpoint of our focus must be that the Baltimore Junior 
College is*an urban college. While purconcehis must ofT=TBc^s- 
sity be with the community colfege movement and with the 

^ structure of the Maryland system of community colleges, the 
awareness that we are a big city school is the thought that ' 
must permeate our hong-range and daily planning. We who are 

y , associated with urb^n schools are a part of the great so6ial 
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' . revolution that Kas recast the nature of American cities. We 
are part of the blight, the unrest, the strife, the violence, the 
blood on the streets, the shame, the decay, the cri^e, the riots, 
* the ^^hisms, and the confrontations that troubte the United 
States and threaten to divide this country at a time when union 
and strength are critical to our progress! But we are also a part 
^of the dream, the renewal, thejDuilding, the reconstruction, the 
resurrectipn, the promise, the^hope, and the fulfillment of the 
new American city (1966)/ * ^ 

Higher education marches to a more measured urban cadence 
today. The point in recalling this ringing statement is the new under- 
standing of service given to the urban community college. Bard di^ 
cussed the plight of the poor and the ethnically disadvantaged, the 
ravages of the ghetto,~and the urban misalignment with equal'access to 
educational opportunities. His message focused on mandatory curricu 
lar changes to meej^he new needs of new learners, on the anticipated 
federal War on Poverty legislation which would support urban educa 
tional change of this magnitude, and on the need fof trustees and all 
college staff to support and even \^ lead this new movement. The 
words were echoed in. cities across the country, issuiag in ah era of 
change, upheaval, and achievement unprecedented in the history of 
American higher educati/Ki. All institutional segments and levels were 
affected, none more so than the urban community college (Palola and 
Oswald 1972)'. For, whether or not it so desired or even suspected in 
the first forced marches of the War on Poverty years, the tr-aditional 
Jimits to its capacity to undergo organizational change would no longer 
be self imposed but would remain fluid and susceptible to realignment 
by increasing external influences. 

Nearly a ^ecade later, a key consequence has been the expanded 
service responsibilities undertaken by the city institution Jo provide 
for a still diiffei'^rtt clientele who have appeared as a function of the 
changing metropolitan netting. To be certain, educattonal resettlencient 
for the ethnic disadvantaged is yet a prime concern for the urban com 
munity college, but many educational problems have been solved or 
resolved to the point of some sort of mutual compromise among.con^ 
fronting adherents in mqsjt institutions,' several new inner city cam 
puses have been established whose curricular and service format is con 
gruent with the requirements set forth, by minority citizens (Scott 
1970). Rational .voices in Qommon now dialogue for thb increased par 
ticipation of ghetto residents at a responsible pace, consistent with 
growth/ limitations and economic restraints imposed fr^om without. 
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Certainly, anyone familiar witK/ecent urban. community, college de-, 
• velopnr^ent will not gloss over the accomplishments of .the past decade' 
'^iJehal^of minbritV students. There are many profilems stfll. However, 

studeht and institutional reactions are now less emotional and-ap- 
.parently more substantive and produc,tiv6. . <' 

A Newer Clientele: Older, Persistent, Pragmatic 

. ^ In 10 years, the nation's urban areas have, grown in size and 
number and in the cor;nplexity and variety of tKeir papulations e& well 

^ (Carnegie Commission 1972). l^r^tiglous progress statements con- 
cerning the status^ of education during this period point to the ihciTfeased 
numbers and kinds of newer publics jn'urban settings for w[nth^'the 
community ccJilege is viewed as a firoper vehicle for meeting s^ctand 
special needs. For here, the^^studies suggest, more ^>ian for othef two-^" 
year college service areas,*§n egalitarian approach to open access ar^d ^ 
curricular accommodation tends to outpace traditional meritocratic 

, practices. In this respkt, thB i;ti)an institu^tionjnay have catalyzed itj 

,pducational. services to the ^no/i-ty disadvantaged*so well during the 
past decide that other defiped "disadvantaged' segments of the popu- 

"^on have mdv^d nex!t in line. y ^ 

^ The foco^ of this commenta;^ is the increasing influence of 
neWer clientel^oa ins^itutiqnal areas of respon^ibi'lity conventionally 
referred'io as adult education and/or continuing education, and their 
relationship tb Vocational, .education preparation and Supplemental 
training. The locus of concern is the urban conrimunity college, although 
the influence on other types of public two-vea'r colleges is readily seen. 

As we attempt to understand them currentl^^ jthe areas of 
adult and continjjing education remain grab bag categories of Wdents. 
As sucb, their servicing can entail enorrnous difficulties for^dministra- 
tion and faculty and support staff, generating problems wi^ih funding, 
facilitation, scheduling, curriculdr variation, special staffing, coun- 
seling, and^ occupational placement. While some descriptive stiTdies 
have now appeared^ research in this new student .area is largely noi\- 
existent (Boyeretal. 1973, pp. 123-46). Even operational, definitions 
are lacking. In some states thcaduU student is anyone 18 years of age 
or oPder, and continuing education is "a term we've spread like a musty 
blanket over all sorts of instruction for people over 21" (5oyer 1973, 
pp. 4-11). As it might ta^ form in arty urban area, the-ma^s of aduK 
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and continuing education .students could at any one time incli/de. el 
derly retrred persons, vocational rehabilitation clierjts, parolees, urban 
commune dwellers, tra^l^^g^?topbuts, revitalized dropouts, resalvaged 
indigents, professionally mpbije businessman, liberated housewives,. 
Vjetnam yjeterans, a legion of comnit\nity interest ^groups, and the in 
au'strially unemployed. The listing. o^rtaihry not jexh^tj^tlve; Ft per^ 
tains equally to both full- and part-time enrbllrrTeHts. ' ^ * 

The two persistent characteristics of this student gro(APit 
(1) its maturity relative to full time, student youth artd (2) itsp&rticTl 
pation primarily as part tftne ehrollees. A recent federal manpower 
dministration study of 32,000 community college -student^ found^ 
adults performed more adequately than younger students ^radtp' 
ated from high school, ^and concluded'that "there. is in fact SHch a thiij^ 
as a maturation gap whiph is related tp the poten^tial for achievement 
(The ^tVonk'k of Higher Education^ li6vQr(\bQx)2,^912, J. 2[. More- 
.over, enrollment figures indicate 'that 88 percent of all coiOTnunity 'c6l 
lege students over 25 y^ars,pf age attend on a part time basis, the 1974 
year alone reflecting in Vncjease of 1 1.3 fjercent (The Chronide of 
Higher Ediuation, November 11, p., 2irConsidering that indivi- 

dual persistence in the pursui-t o'f fearning 5nd the application of varied 
program scheduling arrangements are seen as important components 
in the current trend toward competency based traic»fng in^bqatiOnal 
education, these findings solicit the attention , of college practitioners. 
Attempts/to subcategorize definitively this diverse student 
population according to special learning characteristics, interests, and 
needs relative to vocational training are not practicable joking sup* 
porting research, although some interesting but generalized ITstings 
"have ba^ suggested in recent writings (KnoeH 1973, Hall et al. 1974, 
Me.a^ee 1974, pp. 54-63).. Perhaps more useful are the imp'lementa 
tion and evaluation reports by ir>dividual colleges of vocational educa, 
tion programs for adulf continuing education students. The ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Vocational and Teqhnjicaf Education at Ohio State 
University and the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges at UCLA 
have provided an important seryice by bringing together many of these 
studies. Similar notable studies, however, do not fiDd their way to the 
clearinghouses, are not so widely dissertiinated, and thus remain ''fugi, 
tive." 

More specific data haye been systematically provided by the 
AACJC (Older Amcritans 19/4). Although, the Co mm urn Ly andJi^nior 
Cblkgc Journal format policy for piesentation of feature articles .has 
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'seemed for many years to be that of ^e-^l^succfssjognet^ (it would 
be instructive occasionally to be made. aware of progrmTBgrmse or a 
disappointing organizational turnabout,^o learn what brought subfe 
events to p9ss,,and to profit thereby from the experience of the staffs 
who dea^^^ubsequent^y with such setbacks), the coverage of current 
and topical matters hai^been Substantial. 1 Since 1972, increasing num- 
bers of articles have reported orTtrafe^and occupational offerings and 
on adult and continuing education for the new learner. Single issues 
hgve been devoted in th'eir entirety to the latter curricula. Finally, re- 
cent presentations by Bulpitt (1973, pp. 55-69) and Robbins (1973, 
pp. 71-82) provide concise overviews of aduUp<^fJtir^y 

Two recent research reports speak more direitly to the role of 
continuing and adul.t education in Vocational education. Implications 
are great for the urban community college bfiiianseihere appears to be 
no logistically rational past experience for so great a responsibility for 
such a massive and div^e clientele. First, Trivett (1974) reports a com- 
pendium of^ studies dealing with marketing the new learners and indi- 
cates them to be essentially adults who seek continuing education on 
a part time basis. Approximately three out of four adult learners are 
interested in vocational subjects and wish to learn either more about 
them or how to be better prepared in such skills. Student desires cen- 
ter on practical and job-related topics, yvith no particular inter^S^n 
whether or not such offerings are credit-bearing. The bulk of this clien- 
tele is already employed but seeks training makeup and upgrading or 
retratfWQfl^rweadiness to move to an alFied occupational positron. 
Women and veterans in particular wish to. return to earn, to place the 
matter squarely. Trivett concludes that "'^e changing^ values among 
college age youth and the continued interest of a preponderance of 
'adults' in vocational or career oriented learning makes it unlikely that 
massive numbers of traditional students will buy conventional higher 
educatioh in its custonrrary packaging" (p. 6). 

The^ Commission oh Nontraditional Study (1974) reports that, 
of 3,000 adults surveyed from ages 18 through 60, a choice of voca- 
tional subjects is the overall selection of nearly 80 percent of respon- 
dents. Vocational education is the first choice of 43 percent. It in- 
cludes such offerings as nursing ^d other ajfieci health ocdjpations, 
commercial and business skills, 'cosmetology, industrial trades, and"tech- 
nical skills. Of only relative interest is general education, registering 13 
perqent of first choices of study. Major impediments to corrtinuing 
education are overall'cost, insufficient time^ relafive to other commit- 
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ments, and not wanting to attend college ffull time. A significant finding 
is the staking lack of interest in attainiraa colle^. degree. Major com 
mission recomrTjen,dations include new institutional p^terns of instruc 
tion, curricula congruent wrth student needs, less emphasrs upon 
credits and degrees, and~the opening of more relationshipV^vith sup 
portive comtfiunity agencies and businesses thaf^can effectively com 
pleme^t adult learning at the home institution. 

Meanings for both vocational education and the. community 
college for an even conservative interpretation of references In this 
section are clear. Adults as n^ver before are seeking postsecondary edu 
catipn, including those, adults who did not finish high school. A sub- 
stantial majority seej^ vocational training. General education offerings 
register low interest. Course credits and degrees are of little concern. 
Transfer to a senfor institution is not a primary^goal. Program cost/ 
benefit to the adult is a major considaration. f^Tnally, to learn ai all, 
adults mu^t have flexible att^^ance scheduling worked around prior 
commitments. At the verf^^sX, then, the traditional curriculum is 
called idtq question. '/'"'' 

' One might speculate that vocational education, which has so 
often been characterized rhetorically as "Just emerging" in^h^ public 
community colleg^ consciousness, has arrived as a.necJessary adjunct to 
the urban dweller's parception of the need for critical preparation for 
security in a time of ^tracted economic decline( And yet sq much 
about this new learner movement indicates it to be more than simply 
the hedge against the present unstable economy /and that it will con 
tinue with vitality into future natibnal climates. Moreover, the persist 
ent low status issue drawn around vocational education at the com 
munity college level finally may be dispelled. A perceived long-stand 
in^, low respectability of. vocational programs has been noted by prac 
titioners and researchers (Cohen 1971), as reflected in the iack of s^ 
dent interest/cciTitroversy over general, education requirements,' tranter 
of vocational credits to seni^ institutions, trackingc^t^udents, and 
premature closinaof learning options to ^nrollees. These CT^teria" are 
riow severely ch^eng^d by the influx of pragmatic and mature adults. 

The Trend Toward Functional Ftexibility 

• ' ^ > ^\ 

The urban community college is less like other two year insti- 

tutions in several important attributes, including^a b'road'tax support 



base, five digit enrollhient, great student heterogeneity, complex voca- 
'tiorial facilitation, specialized staff, close t'm with municipar agencies 
and business industrial entities, liaison with many neighboring public 
and private senior institutions, and development of outreach service 
arms in the form of perhaps a score of community centers and satel- 
lites. Such attribute^are often viewed as Advantages for this open-access 
multipurpose college><^they do not necessanly guarantee flexibility^ 
of accommodation to new^R^ould be adult learners. In this respect, 
it is worthwhile to mention twbvexperimental concepts for providing 
more effective educational service w>n(;h are being given attention cur- 
rently in the profession. These formativ^^iotions are considered here 
briefly, as they affect the provision of fluid services and adjustable pro- 
grams for adult continuing education studenb seeking vocational 
training in the urban community college. / 

(Vlarketing, an app«)ach adopted from the business/commerce 
sector, is the practice of assessing customer wants and needs, selectively 
tooling up rapidly, and manufacturing the^goods 6r producing the 
services to meet those wants and needs. Several writers (F/am 1973, 
Krachenberg 1973; Wolf 1973) have suggested tbiis approach as an^^ 
alternative to the traditional curriculum planning formaJLvvhich, as 
Fram continues the business^ analogy, "begins J\xh a manufactured 
product thought to have a good chance of sa(es> success, and then the 
sales department is given the responsibility fo/ planning and imple- 
menting the necessary promotional effort. The product may be success- 
ful, if it happens to meet need" (p. 58). Thfe marketing philosophy 
was a necessary response to business competition after World War II. 
Braced by federal funding and the bright prospect of inclusive accredi- 
urban proprietary schools and special purpose training colleges 
now c^pete aggressively with the urban^two-year college as'^d 
ttefwLi|^rnatives for new stu(^nts-a definitive trend noted by higher 
educatior^ l^elcfgrs (Jones 1^73,' Witms 1.97^. Wilms concludes that, as 
oRposed to local public middle class colloids, "proprietary schools need 
to recruit, train, and place graduates irv^s successfully to get a return 
on their investments; Consequently^^Keir programs are specific and de- 
t^ismined by current l^bor andco^|^mer*needs. Governed by the profit- 
mcJtivg rather than political su^ival, the proprietary schools have' a 
built in incentive tor seek oj^tudent fnarkAts not served, by rtelrby 
competing public schools;;^. 39). AACJC [^resident, Ed^nu^d Gl6$zer, 
ilneqaivocally "states^^jb^the community college will/ioU)nly h'aCe to 
change its missiofTm the light of developing comoetition, bu^^should. 




in e^ffect become th^ "edqcatiohal broker" for the community in years 
ah^ad (Tjne Chronicle of Higher Edutatiofu November 25, 1974, p. 1). , 
^ J The contract (Avakian 1*974), apother business adoption, is a 
forijnal yet individualized agreement betvyeen institution and studectf 
vyhich guarantees the responsibilities' of ?a'ch party in accord with the 
objectives outliiierd in the document. Chartering^ (Farmer 1973), an 
^allied technique, is a mutually binding agreement between the college 
and t^e community business or industrial firm, which usually servefs 
as employer jn cooperative education priOgr,ams. Contracting individual , 
izes the.learner's program to include a specific skiJJ training, associated 
.requirements, scope and duration of study^ flexibilitV pf studen^in- 
volvement, type of supfervision^ criteria for student evaluation, ^nd 
statement of ends trewards) to be.^xpecte(l. Job placemen^ is-a key o\> 
jefitive. Chartering' set's out mutually established community vocational 
training needs, estaj^llshes 'training objectives and alternate ways for 
meeting them, states responsibilities of participating agencies, ^pro- 
vides for mutually Supervised program p^formance^^and posits the 
criteria for evaluation of student progress. ContractirtS and chartering 
fare se^rTas key components of performajice based and community 
based teaching-learning methoddlqgiess * 

; . ' - • • • 

Organizational Cons^aint^ and Client Requirements " , 

■ / 

Even a summary treatment of organizational problems that^an 
confront the urban two year college as a result of a massive new, stu 
dent influx is beyond the limits of this'commentary./We need to know 
muc\\ more than we now know to even apprbach thiSytype of analysis. 
Hbweveii a growing awareness by 41 involved stafi of the fundamentally 
"different requirements-of adult part time clie'ntele does cal Inattention 
to three areas of possible orgahizatipnal sttain .which may soundly 
affect the relationship of vocational training to adult contijiuing educa 
tion. The potential constraints appfear 'to be the^iegacy of still largely 
unresolved questions generated in the past decade about service to. 
mmority. groups and the disadvantaged pOor, and stem directly from ^ 
multipurpose institution's mandate {1)jo prc^vide f^r greater financial 
flexix)i|ity, (2) to increase" staff and servi^des sijpport,. artd (3) to 
strengthen internal leadership. Some rafrT>|fications are briefly. con 
srdeh?a. " ^ » ^ ' .i ^ ^ 
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First, federal funding has been relatively generous to vocational 
education (but less so to adult education) in the past decade, and state 
legislatures have been notably supportive of vocational education for a 
wide spectrum of community clientele, including older learners (Eufau 
and Quinley 1970, pp. 117-21). But neither federal nor^te funding 
has been at ay propitious for part time students, or for saidents gen- 
erally who do not follow the more traditional college offerings, or who 
do not pursue credit bearing training. Predominantly locally financed 
institutions have not yet been able to shift adequately or swiftly 
enough the internal allocation of monies to satisfy new clientele sup- 
port requiren^ents. These observations are in stark counterpoint to the 
fact that the, reported prime obstacle to adult learning today is cost to 
student, inoKiding tuition and all incidentals. 

Second, faculty anc^aff servicers support and understanding 
may be judged to be inconsistehjt and counterproductive by the. mature 
student. The perceived low-stkus and questionable worth of voca- 
^ tional programs and services in the opinion of academic and other staff 
members has been previously indicated. Bulpitt (1973) has reported 
that adult students in general are surprised to discover that they repre- 
sent a thr^P^to the entire college establishment, in particular fo tradi- 
tional faculty expectations for student academic choice and behavior. 
Such observations about continued instructor intractability appear to 
be reinforced by 'the recent report of the Study Commission on 
OndergracJuate Education and the Education of Teachers, whose find- 
ings lead to the conclusion that, "current policies , for financing and 
accrediting teacher education and for licensing teachers^ themselves have 
failed to produpe^achers who are sensitive to community needs and 
cultural diffef^ncea' (The Chroj/cle of Higher Education, November 
11, 1974, p. y). As an^^assOETated issue, the service area of vocational 
counseling ano^fluidj^ iSvChronically underdeveloped and short staffed 
in the communitycollege, while job placement has been a uniformly 
questionable fxjnction in the student services inventory.^ 

There! is irony in much of this because vocational instructors 
are generally acknowledged to have greater compatibility with thecpm- 
munity colleg^ philosophy than veteran academic instruQtors holding 
advanced degn es (Bloom et al. 1971). Through years of pjersonally de- 
veloping prkjeot craft, "hantj^on" skillscexperience, and fraternal ties 
with local manpower units, tfje vocational instructor has gaineTd the 
capacity for \^usti ined' patience with and understanding of the trial 
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and error learning habits of a variety of apprentice types. One result is 
that he can and does offer more useful tounseUo students, incli/ding 
advice concerning job placements, for which he is given neither release 
time nor monetary reimbursement. The college/student services staff 
is not usually so knowledgeable or helpful, y^ students with voca- 
tional interests are assigned there. ^ 

How these institutional support problems can be effectively re- 
solved ph behalf oj an unsuspecting adult clijsntele is not immediately 
determined, even for the established inner city community college 
whose decade of experience in dealing with the nontraditional student 
h^s attumulated the gamut of staffing, counseling, and occupational 
placement assignments. Past experienSe with a wide va/iety of faculty 
in.^rvice programs has not proved. effective, while voc^ational instruc- 
tors.haveYiot always been included in administration planning strategies 
for staff preparedness and growth. And there is real doubt that mature 
a@d sophisticated adults, ^W\\e wholly appreciative of the professional 
consideration but pressed for time during the day or job-weary in the 
evening, wHi long tolerate the well meant, blue-sky admonishments 
(that often pass for occupational^' counseling and guidance) by un- 
practiced student services staff more familiar with the indecisions of 
wide-eyed youth. 

Finally, the urj^an comi?lunity college is a corfiplex, multi- 
purpose institution whose priorities must be checked constantly against 
a barometer of ^nyironi^entaL demands. Administrative leadership isl 
continuously tested in. this highly variable"^ setting. Historically, the/ 
community services area has harbored catch all programs including 
adult and continuing education. With few outstandihg exceptions, this 
service area has had little voice in the mternal allocation of budget, has 
not been included in institutional .curricular planning, has been poorly 
understood by line administrators, hhs been held suspect by regular 
faculty, and hSs found its programs to be the first excised when 
* heightened economic /estraint is practiced by understandably hard- 
minded f iscal , of f icers. Against today's mounting requirements for 
more flexible, aiv^erse, and practical training strategies, these tradi- 
^ tional logistical mtitudes and practices can be questioned, Notar's 
^ (1974) forl;hrighf comnients indicate how difficult may be the change 
o| an institution's educational priorities from transfer to vocational 
education. One iini)lication is that the complex, urban, multipurpose 
community cdJIei ejCannot be viably managed through the use of coh- 
ventional patteSaJ^of administration and orgaQization^ and that differ 
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ent and nfiore effective forms must be devised and implemented. An ^ 
other is that ah .experienced anb ranking leadership (e.g., assistant 
chancellor) for adult and continuing education should now be sought 
by urban institutions (Governing Board, San Francisco State College 
1974), and that these community services should no longer remain 
only fringe considerations with secondary status to transfer and other 
creditbearing offerings. The. urban community college has yet to 
grapple seriously with these priority problems. 

In sum, the city two-year college of an earlier period has ex- 
perienced great change in the last 10 years. -It has become the largest 
and mostcomplex of its general type. It has accumulated veteran ex 
perience irTsfrving new students in new ways. Its educational service 
record so far is good,*in a few cafes, spectacular. Presently it faces a 
massive influx of new learners for which past experience and practice 
willjiavfe provided few guidelines. At the same time, it must increasingly 
compete with local institutions and agencies in a period of economic 

downturn, enrollment leveling, and rnnflir^ing ftytprnal pnlitj(;al_irv 

fluences. There is reaspn to believe that a demand for vocational prep 
^ration by a massive client body constituted largely of adult and part 
time students will further c^tafyze the direction of the^rban college 
awaV.from conventional curricular and. student service prioK^ities. It is 
in the area of establishing ^new prionities for vocational training and 
related services necessary to adubWcontinuing education/ tha,t the city 
cojflege of the 1970s will nrieet th^ greatest test of its promise of eqi^al 
erfucational opportunity for all. Its organisational vita/ty will be the 
By/ to this test. 
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Surely there are few if any educators who would argue that 
research has not been, is'not, or should not be an integral part oT any 
educational endeavor. The role of research in adult vocational educa 
tion programs is the particular focus of this discussion. Because there 
are many defmitions of adult education'and research, a brief discussipn 
of these terms would seem to be useful. 

Education is defined by the The Random House Dictionar}' of 
the English Language as "the act or process of imparting or acquiring 
knowledge" (p. 420). There1^)re, education is as old as man.^Addi- 
tionally, education is a continuing process for as long as a man lives. 
Irf light of the previous definition, it is clear that formal education as 
we know it is a relatively new enterprise. The following discussion wUf 
deal with adult vocational education, that is, those formal education * 
programs^offered by an educational institu^tio^ for those memtieri of 
society, who have at some tjime in the past left the formal educanon 
setting. These programs are in some way relevant to the wprld of work. 

Almost since the founding of tHp nation, some form of adult 
education has been availabl^ to many, ^ne need only investigate tK© 
granges or the Chautaugua of the last cer^tury to establish this fact^ 
•formal adult vocational educatio^i programs offered through educa 
tional institutions and at public expense are relatively new develop 
ments. Bennett (1937) states that during the late 1800s many evening, 
spools for industrial workers were established. These schools suppl# . 
'niWrted the mechanics institutes. Their stated purpose was "to give 
men already employed in TFie" trades ^ . . an opportunity to broefden 
theii^ mechanicat^^training and make themselves, more efficient WjOi 
men" (p. 511). Today we^are offering programsffor the unemployj 
and those with special needs as vyell as the efnplo^ed^ ' \ 
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The other term central to this discussion that needs some clari- 
fication is the term research. Thf Random House Dktionany of the 
English Language (19.69) states that to study, inquire, examine, or 
scrutinize are synonymous with research (p* 1122). Research is, likje 
educcftion, a process in which every human treing is constantly engaged 
throughout hts lifetime. Educational research is merely a more formal 
and specif ic typfe otresearch than most individuals are involved in. Also 
it is important to remember that although the followingxliscussion will 
be mainly concerned, with formal educational research, research is not 
a process conducted only by the researcher at some university. Ev^ery 
classroom teacher who is even minimally successful is constantly em 
ploying educational research because he is' constantly trying to use bet 
ter exanj^les or modify his teaching method to suit the heeds of his 
rticytar students. It is for this reason that research and education 
are inseparable. Therefore, if education is to exist at the adult orapy 
other- level, research must also exist. ^ * 



Factors Creating a Need fo; Research in Adult Vocationj! Education 

" The nature of education and how it is viewed is currently un- 
dergoing radical change. Th^is is particularly true of the relationships 
between education and the adult members of society. Gilli (1974) 
points, ojJt that "The traditional concept qf grafle 12 being the termi 
of education is becoming less realistic" (p. 13)« It is probably 
reasonabjle to s^ay tliat the idea of terminal education is unrealistic. In 
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view of Ithis ^nd confronted with the facts that, according to the U, S. 
Department of Health, Education, ^aVrd Welfare (1972), the median 
y^ars of school completed for the populatioi^is approximatel y 12 years 
and the expected Iffe^an is ^65 to 70 years, adult educators face an 
enormous challenge/The magnitude of this challenge was emphasized 
by Wttll (1974) i^h reporting that at the 1973 AVA convention Df. 
How^d Jordan "Contended that traditional in schoofapproaches alone 
Cannot meet the educational needs of the population, and therefore, a 
variety of adult educational schemes mu^st be developed and promoted" 
(p, 25), Much of this new emphasis on adult education ^nd adljlt voca 
tipnal education has come as a result of technological changes \in indus 
try and the increasingly closer relatioi^ship between industry and edu 
cation. 
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Technological change is eliminating old jobs and creating new 
ones at a rapid rate. With some exceptions, jobs requiring little or no 
educational preparation have been eliminated while jobs requiring in- 
creasing amounts of preemployment preparation have been created. 
This trend has caused increasing concern cimong nTiany. The National 
/Xdvisory Council on Vocational Education (1972) cocicluded that the 
limiting factor of economic growth in the seventies and eighties will 
not be technology or availabfe capitalMTinaccurately and inade- 
quately educated manpower. Furthejrfiore, they also 'point out that 
while industry adapts to and encojbrages change, educational institu- 
tions ignore change or at best ch^nge^very slowly/Hend/ickson (1973) 
detfnes the effects of technolopfcal change in Industry upon ^ult edu- 
cation in another way. He bgneves adult education is in the process of 
,^|edefinmg the "3 Rs." Thei^ould be: 

Renewal. Helpin/ the adult to grow and keep himself re-' 
P'enished in his/ob by thinking, by conferring with others, by 
use of Jibraries,/by reading his journals and books, and by simi- 
lar me'thods. ^ ^ ^ " 

Retrcfining. Where changes are drastically leading to losses of 
job or need for wholly new skills, retraining-an adult educa- 
. tion fOnction-will be needed. ^ 

^ . Readjustment. Trainifrg for a stance of preparedness for change: 
- openness «for neyv ideas, new work tasks, new-personal^^rela- 
tiOnship§ (p. 27T). . ' 

Nor are ed(!ical6rs and natiorfgl leaders the only ones expressing con- 
cern about the. effectiveness df^jihe current education system and pro- 
, grams. The general citizenry has begun tp.call for an accounting. 

There has been considerable discussion in the^past years about 
accountability. It should be obvious to most educato'rs that this is not 
just a passing fancy buf a trend that will be with us for the fqrseeable 
future. Accountability in educatron isprobably long overdue. Effective, 
•concerned educators should, and do, welcome reasonable accounta' 
biljtv requirements. Vocattonal educators in particular should welcome 
^ such requirements. The accountabilrty nr^ovement couf^be the cata- 
' lyst that will ^change education by ntafcing it more responsive to the 
neei|s.of the j:ommunity and the |tudent, more responsive to change, 
and bring vocational education on equal fotfting with academic educa- 
tion.\The call for accountability Vias created some problems, however, 
sinceUhe e^lucational system has not been accustomed to provickffl 
the types of answers now being required. This problem should bel^ 
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major fcxsus of research in all phases of education in the future^ but is 
especiallY pertinent to adult educatiop programs. The problems of 
measuring outconjes in adult, vocational education programs have been 
largely ignored in the past. The accountability movement c^ be ex 
pected to remain apart of the educational scene for some time to come 
because of current economic trends which are affecting society in gen ' 
eral and educatten in partTcular. ^ 

Thecurrent economics situation, namely inflati(^n, has affected 
all Segments of society. It has been especially damaging to educational 
institutions. When coupled with the so-called "tax(Sayer's revolt," the 
effect has been -almost devastating to many institutions and programs. 
Quick relief does not appear to be in sight. Many economists are pre- 
dicting inflation rates of 10 per<:ent or Slightly less for the rest of this 
Century. At the sanrte time, there is the problem of the taxpayer's re- 
volt. The traditipnal sources of revenue' for support of education ap- 
pear to have be^n taxed to the limit. Therefore, education-in general is 
caught in a dilemma created rising, costs and static or slowly /ising 
revenues. Vocational education programs in particular have been es 
peciatly Vulnerable because of high per student expenditures cceated. 
by the need fpr large, expensive pieces of .equipment /Vclditi9n'allY, 
relief from these problems has not come via federal funding for voca 
lional education, as has often been the case in the past. The problem 
then is to maximize the resoyjxes available, to develop new techniques 
for runnmg programs, and to use the resources available in the commu 

^ We nave discussed four major trends that are affecting, and will 
continue to affect, education in general. These trends are, the changing 
nature of education, rapidly changing technotogv, accountabflftV, and 
the current economic situation. It appears thaVi^'solutrons to the 
/problems created by these trends are to be found, a concerted research 
effort must be*^stablished and maint^ned. This research effort should 
irtcreasingly focus on adult education programs. Davis (1974) points 
out. '.'The projected increase in the adult populatior) in the age group 
rarging from 35 to 50 y^acs of age expected to be approximately 
7^ Fjercent by the year 2000" (p. 245K He goes oh to state that at the 
san^ time a marked decreasejn the pimjIatioVi below i20 years of age 
IS )(|Ojected. When the increasing adult population is couplecl with the 
rapijly changing occupational structure resulting rom^changing tech 
nolc ^y, the challenge to aduj^vocatiopal education is overwhelming. 
Davis (1974) indicates that currently one of every eight adults is going 
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back fQ,r further education ind this trend is expected, .to* continue. 
Adult vocational education will be one of the major educational thrusts 
of the future and consijplerable research is needed if we ar^ to effectively 
* serve the needs of both our society and individuals. ■ . 

' J ' - • «- I 

Researchr Needs in Adult Vocatioinal Educatioh 

Having Investigated several factors which are creating a need 
^or a concerted research effort focusing on 'adult vocational education, 
it would seem appropriate to discirss sojne of the present and future 
' research nejeds in ad^lt education. Knox (1965) classified adult educa- 
tion. research needs /nto three categories: (1) The Individual Learner. 
Who is he? What are. his skills, abilities, motives, needs, and back- 
grpund? (2) The Social Context of Gjrpupand Community, VVhat are 
the influences of peer group, community, geographic fegipn, social 
status, ctlltural background, .^and life style upon the ,adult learner? 
(3) The Adult Education Agency, What teaching methods, administra- 
tive techniques, course organizational structures, and teaching aids are 
effective with' adult learnefs? How*can the community and industry 
be encouraged to*participate in the total educational process? 

7 f 

The Individual Learner ° • ' 

One of the first and most basic problems that needs to be at- 
tacked is the definition of the adult vocational education student. Be- 
fore effective program planning can be conducted, it is essential that^ 
the clients of^that progrfim be identified. Johnstone (19631 reported 
that an estimated 25 million Arhericans were engaged in some form of. 
adulteducation from June 1,196ll, to May 31/ 19Q2..0ne-third of these 
were engaged in self orgarjized|programs of study. Furthermore, he 
noted that th^ emphasis was on' vocational and avocational areas and 
predicted an adult education expfosion in tUe following decade. It is 
important to note tFtat Johnstorip included all type^ of edi/catignal 
prograqis, format or informal, in his figures. Lee andSartin <1973J re- 
ported that 2.39 million^ adults were reported to be enrolled in adult. 
vQcational-educ^t;ion programs in 1965. Burkett (1974) states that of 
the 12 million students enrolled in vocational education programs in 
^ 1,973, 27.9 percent or 3.34 million were in adult programs. The figures 
• r^orted by Lee and Sartin and Burkett are thd^e reported to the U. S. ' 
jOffice of Education as the number of adults- enrolled in formal fed- 
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efally reimbursable^ programs. It is obvious (hat this is i^^small percent 
age of the total number of adults engaged in educational activities. 

The question that needs to be answered, regardless of how you 
elect to count adult learners, is, who are they? Ohe of the most signlfi 
,cant groups presently entering the labor market and the classroom in 
increasing numbers is women. The U. S. Department of Labor (Man 
power, March 1974) projected that 

^ Women in the 25-34 age group will have the largest population 
increase in the 1^70s. The labor force participation rate of this 
age group rose from 36 percent in 1960 to 45 percent in 1970,* 
and is expected to go to 50 percent in 1980 (p. 26). 

More women in the tabor force will undoubtedly mean more women in 
adult vocational prqgrams. Women as learners and adult women asyo 
cational students are a group about which we know precious little. 

Another group that will be participating in adult vocational 
education programs is the senior citizens. With the increasing adult 
population, longer expected life spans, and early retirement, more of 
these people will be looking for additional education. Many will be 
hoping to begin a second career on either a part time or full time basis. 
Others will he hoping to gain skills and knowledge which will serve 
them in an avocational nature. These participants will present problems 
to the educator and the researcher that are not wholly Educational in 
nature. This group is also relatively unknown m terns of our ex 
perience. Howevp, we can no longer afford to ignore their/existence. 
They represent a large untapped resource as well as a pressing sopial 
need. For Dean/ (1962) stited that for older people loneliness was 
"defined ak absence xif activity rather than absence of peoqlp. 

' Additionally, what about^ the handicapped or a|sadvantaged 
adult? We have spen^ considerable time and resources trying tp identify 
the handicapped or disadvantaged youth but the handic^ped or disad 
vantage.d ^adult is not p well known. It would appear th^t this group 
will need to be investigated also. The National Advisory^ Council on 
Vqcational Educationl(1970) gave as a priority, programs for thjB dis 
advanta^ed'^which would not separate them from the ma nstream of 
educafion. It is difficult to believe they were referring to disadvantaged 
or handicapped youth only. 

The ^tjON^ rrrenfWied groups-women, senior citizens, and the 
handicappe? or disadvantaged -are only those aduit leaiYiers who are 
easily identified. We need ways to identify the skills, abilities, needs, 
motives, and interests of th\ so palled "average" adult learner. This is^ 
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no mean task. Lorgej 1963) states that the individual differences within 
any group of adults are greater than in groups of children or youth. 
Furtherrnore, eVery 'adult brings many resources to the learning situa- 
tion which are a great asset in teaching aduits. Until ways can be found 
for'identifying those resources, they cannot be systematically used to 
enhance^and maximize the learning situation. 

Related to the problem" of describing the adult vocational stu- 
dent is the identification of his needs. The "3 Rs" of adult education 
(renewal, retraining, and readjustment) proposed by Hendrickson ^\je 
, been previously discussed. The task in the past has largely been that of 
retraining and renewing'(upgrading) workers from the ranks of the un- 
, ^ skilled and semiskilled. The professions have largely been considered- 
stable, lifelong career choices. But, Farmer (1971). reports increasing 
numbers of thirty to fifty year-old persons in a variety of professions 
who are involved in career changes either by choice or neccessity. Fur- 
thermore, "the perpentage of professional and t^hnidal workers that . 
are unemployed has gradually risen from 3 percent in 1958 to 6.1 per- 
cent! in 1969" and is expected to go higher (p. 318). The vocational 
^ needs of this group may bring about a change ir^ the definition of voca- 
tionall education. The identification of the vocational retraining and 
renewal needs of all adult learners is an aVea that is in desperate need 
of research. • 1 . ' 

Another area that should be researched is the avocational needs 
of adults. For years many vocational educators have complained that 
many adults who enrolled in their classes, did so in order to fulfill 
avocational interests. It seems to this author that the stance that voca- 
tional education, should have nothing to do with fulfilling ^vpcational 
needs is completely unrealistic. Harris (1974) joints out that Sorter 
work weeks and changing work schedules have combined to i icrease 
the amount of leisure time'available and reduce the traditional influ- 
ences of one's work. schedule upon the rest of his life. It is beboming 
increasingly difficult to separate vocational and avocational activities. 
More research on the effect of leisure time and leisure time activities 
upon the individual and his productivity are needed. Likewise, Holt 
(1972) po'mts out that it is impossible] t^ separate peoo^ lives into 
parts, such as work and leisure, programs must be relevaS^the whole 
man. \ ' \ * V 

\ In addition to providing for the vocational aid avocational * 
^ needs of adults, vocatidnal programs, must remember the third "B," 
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readjustment or education for change. It is important to provide atti 
tude development activities in addition to teaching skills and knowl 
edge. Acconppanying this attitude development are guidance counseling 
activities. Farmer (1971) found that the adult who is involved in a pro- 
fessional career change is considered an 'oddity" by the educators 
from whom he seeks aid. He needs guidance counseling since he must 
rapidly return to, and complete, those developmental tasks and life 
stages involved inViaking a career choice, rarelft^ does he get the help 
needed. Vocational education programs for adults must be designed to 
cut across the traditional curriculum boundaries and. serve the needs 
of the vvhole man. ' ' ' 

The Social Context of Group and Community 

Before the needs qf the community can be identified or the 
effect of the community , upon the adult Jearner can be investigated, 

, the community that is being served must be identified. Given the in 
creasing mobility of our society, the problem may not be as Simple as 
it appears. It is important to /emember, however, that skilled workers, 
technicians, and professionals are much more mobile than unskilled or 
semiskilled workers. The problem of defining the community servfed 
is not a new problem in education. In the past, artificial definitions 
have. been established based on tax laws and political boundaries A 
good example of these artificial definitions is the practice of charging 
(Jut of state tuition in many institutions of higher education. A similar 
practice is employed by many community colleges and area vocational 
technical schools. These practices are*curr€fntly being challenged in the 
courts, the outcomes may free educ^tcKs to define the community 
Served inia more realistic way. j ' |, 

^' ~ Once the community served is defined, the very thqrny prob- 
lem of identifying and projecting the community's needs arises. Es- 
pecially significant to adult vocational educators is the problem of 

, identifying ahd projecting manpower needs. Consrderabje research has 
b^n and is being done in this area. It \(vould appear that this^research 

^ effort is exttemely impprtant if adult v^ocational programs'.are to func 
tiofi effectively and if educators are to be abl^ tQ plan systematically, 
(t would seem obvious that the econo^rnic well being of the Community 
is directly related to effective manpower planning. Kraft |l970) em- 
phasizes that "th^ relationship between labor and technological changes 
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should be of greM concern to the educational decision maker since he 
must understand the implications of curriculum revisions in ligKt of 
technological changes and tf^e far recching consequences of unemploy 
menf' (pp. 496-97). T^he attempt t ) develop models to predict man- 
power needs have resulted in limitec success, Johnstone (1974) points 
out that while the rDodels developed to date have not been very help 
ful to educational planners, progress is being made and the effort should 
be continued. ' '1 - ^ ^ 

Another areapf inquiry relatively ignored is that of the effect 
of. the community upon the adult leamer. It seenr^s highly unlikely that 
adults from all communities react in the same manner to given educa-^ 
tional programs and techniques. Kreitlow (1964) stated that one major 
area of adult education in which further research^was needed was that 
of the adult's response to sociocultural phenomena and its effect upon 
the learning environment. Some progress ha^ beeri made since 
Kreitlow's call for additional research, but more knowledge is needed 
if programs are to effectively reach the greatest qumbers at. the least 
cost. 

The Adult Education Agency 

^ The key to designing edqqational institutions, programs, and 
teaching methods to meet the vocational education needs of adults 
seems to be flexibility. The National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education (1969) underlined the need for flexibility in adult voca- 
tional education by stating: 

Vocational and technical programs should be readily available 
to most adults through adult high schools and community cof 
leges. The rapidity yvith which Americans will change jobs in 
their lifetimes m.ust be matched by the variety and accej^sibility 
• of training programs through which new skills and subj^t mat- 
ter can be learned at any age in every locality (p. 3). / • 

This stance emphasizes that the edugational needs of the community, 
especially adults, cannot be met by. the traditional idea thaj/education 
is a 9.00 to,5.00,*nine months a year business. Neither wi|ll occasional 
adult evening offerings fulfill the needl Research is^needed to develop 
programs that will give all adults access to instr-oction regardleiss of 
where they live, when they need it^ at the43roper time of day. Verner 
and Kulich (1965) pointed out the need for mdre systematic research 
in this area. They state. ''Research studies related to instructional 
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techniques for .adult €^upatiof) are few, often poorly zor\z^^&&^^6 , 
generally inconclusive for thenripst part, such) studies as have been doBe 
are unrelated and na logical synthesis js possible". <p. 181 J. 

Denemafk (1^65) identifies one of the major trends in curricu^ 
lum development aVid research as a demand for better cobrdination 
across school, community, and state boundajries. It is important that 
this trend be continued. Ways must be fouhd|to encour^dje int^praction 
among students, industry, community, and ^educational instjtutions. 
Educational objectives, administrative policies, and program offering^ 
should be designed to consider the needs of^ those affected. Once tHe. 
community and industry are assured of some input into the educa- 
tional system, it will be much easier for educators to solicit aid in ex 
panding, educational programs. Cooperative and work study programs 
should be incorporated into adult vocational education programs on a 
larger scale. By utilizing the resources availQble**in the community, 
equipment and machinery, educational institutions may* t)e able, to. . ^ 
relieve some of the financial problems inherent in a truly flexible voca 
.tional education program. Such programs wiJI be extremely important 
to those adults who are unemployed and in need of further education 
to obtain employment. - * 

Finally, there are the areas of program evaluation, teacher 
training, and development ^f instructional techniques. Sinpe most 
adult vocational education programs are short term in nature, little - 
has been done toward developing ways of iVieasuring their effective ^ 
ness. The need for accountability will entourage research in th.isarea. 
It is important that meaningful evaluative measures be developed and 
made an^ integral part t>f each adult vocational program. In the past 
adult vocational ^programs have usually been evaluated based solely on 
the comments of the adult learners, this is a start, but more objective 
measures* are needed. 

Teaching adults is not exactly like teaching in-school y^uth. 
Ways of , identifying those teaphers most likely to be successful^in 
teaching adults are needed. Special training programs for teachefs of 
adults are needed in order to maximize^the teacher's effectfveness and 
the program's value to the adult learner ar|d society. More research in 
the area of teacl;(ing[ methods appropriate jto various adult learners .is 
ak<$ needed to provide inputJnto teacher .^training pryyrams. Along 
vwith teaching methods, ways must be found to better utilize the mass 
ipedia'and provide additional individualized iVistruction. 
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If itj^ems that much of this discussion has been centered upon 
j^^dultileamgr^ his characteristics and needs^^t is be- 
cause thes^ must be; identified before much progresspaifbe made in 
the oth^/^reas. A concerted, well-concei\/ed resgaf€heffort in adult 
vocatioifal education js desperately neede,f!y^f€itlow (1965) eni 



ated^e following as 
pjcdpriate to adult vociitionaf education 
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'PCioriTsr-fesearch needs" that areesp 



1. Demonstration of how groups affdpteeTby automation fcan 
be identified in advance andTetTairfed on the basis of t|eir 
^identifiable needs. 



whether there is a pj'sMChological basis for a 
adults at different stt 




iif- 



les 



ferent instructional approach wi 
of the lifespan 

Investigations of learning uqder' (different conditions (skill 
training in tl\e factory, training in ttpe factorylshops, training 
in public vocational-technical -schoqls). 1 

" ' 4. Identification of who the participants in adult programs are 
and their needs as well as ways to make projections about 
who fyture participants will be and their needs (pp.* 241-43). 

These are/6ut a few of the research nteeds that must be met if adult 
vocatioffal education programs are td effectively answer the apparent 
chall^g^of the future. , , ^ 

The Future of Adult Vocational Education 

With the United States approaching zero population growth^ 
the median age of the population will continue increasing through at 
least the remainder of this century. T^hiswill occur, barring any radical 
changes in the present trends. This fact, coupled with the expected 
continuation of rapid. technological change and the resulting expansion 
of kriowledge, can hardly halp but increase the importance of adult 
education.* Adult vocational education programs in particular may well 
become the most important focus of educational endeavors by the 
year 2000. Nesser and Bujold (1974) discussed their projections in an 
article entitled "Adult Education in 1993.'VThey -concluded that the 
future will require constant study and upgradmg by everyone. It seems 
extremely, likely that study wilJ be conductedyuring periods of Vavel 
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as well as leisure time, Thismill necessitate^the complete individualiza- 
tfon of instruction as welj/as the development of individualized, com- 
pletely portable teaching devices, Johnson and Schat2 (1974) echo the 
need for complete flexibility in education to meet future needs. They 
state. "An individualized instructional system i5 a prerequisite for 
prescriptiv,e education, btJSerfenrollmentC continuous progression, and 
teaching to m^st^ry" (p, 54), Adult vocational education has been 
largely ignored^by >^ear.chers and a half supported stepchild of most 
educational institutions in the past. Lee andSartin (1973) found that 
while adult vocational enrollment was about 30 percent of the total 
reported vocational education ^nrcjillment in 1972, Jess than 10 pqrcent 
of the total^ monies spent for vocational education were spent i6r 
adult jDrograms, Such ^ trend cannot b^ allowed to continue in light of 
the present andJ future needs. The future of adult vocational education 
appears to be bright if the challenges can be il^X, It is obvious, 
however, that a large number of questions must be answered and the 
answers disseminated, 
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; Th'fe makeup of student enrollment ip.the postsecondary educa- 
tional institution"^ today ^hows an increased number of adults recog- 
nizing that eduj:at|ioh must be an ongoing prlDcess ip order to compete 
in the labor 'markk, advance economicallvj, and deveb^ to their maxi- 
.mim- potential^ The growing number of flontraditional adult learners 
i^lude returning ve|terans, women reentering the work force after 
raising their families, individuals who hold positions aAd seek improve- 
ment of their credentials, the wor"ker who has been displaced by tech- 
nplogy and needs retraining, individuals. vyho need to update theinpjes- 



[eir present position, and indi- 
avocational interests. 
hd'Universities throughoutjthte 



ent skills to maihtain and advance in t 
viduals interested in self development or' 
. Technical institu^esl colleges,, cr 
country, are faced with \M challenge of njeeting the needs of the non- 
traditional that are different from youthfuf learners. The radge and . 
diversity .Df experi^es ^nd aptitudes that adults bripg to the learning 
situatjpn point ou?we need .for innovative prrograms designed specific 
cally for the adult learner, individual counseliffg, assessment of prior 
experiences,' and placement at an entra^celevel where the student will 
be able to experience success in his learning pursuit. How an institu- 
tion, re^ponds^ to adult learner needs will determine how effectively k 
^ 'will be abte to meej/these needs. \ * 

Many adwn^recognize the impor.tance of continuing their edu- 
cation but arXnesitant to take therfirst step to return to school be- 
cause they feel they have been out of school too long, lack confidence, 
or fear that they might not be able to do the required work. This hesi-. 
tancy can be partially attributed to the approach educational institu 
tions have used in the past with emphasis orv^hat a person should know 
instead of stressing what they should lear^throu^dout their life. As the 
lifet^^g learning concept is recognized; more and more adults of all 
ages will further their education. / t 
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What assist^hce must the educational institutions giveiindivi- 
duals needing more education and training in making the transi^tion 
back into the classroom? First, it js import^t to understanTi theladult 
learner and recognize the^characteristic^nd special needs so that we 
cgn help them feel more^ comfortable in the vlearping^ituation. Sec- 
ondly, the types of nortti-aditional programs designed for the adult 
learner should capitalize on maturity, motivation, and past experiences 
of the adult wherever possible and concentrate on helping them to. 
achieve tne^r goal in the least possible tim^e^^^Finally, public relations 
'egies must be developed ^y the institutbdto communicate to the 
munity of adult learners that the institqtmn is there and ready to 
their needs. , ^\ 



stra 
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Proc rams and CoulrSfe Optiois Available 

' The types of pro^r^h)5 available to adults r^pge from speciaL v 
short courses to degree programs. A| variety of workshops and seminar! 
I programs can ^ designed from as little as a two hour meeting to a full 
course dependin^n the r^^eds of the individuals seekirtg ^uc>i., services. 
A closerVxamination of the diiferent courses and programs available 
at technical institutes, coneg^s, and 'universities reveal th^t much is.al- 
ready being done to help the adult learner achieve his educational goals. 

Special Industrial Courses ^ " * 

^ The special courses are being designed to meet the trainfng re- 
quirements of individuals in a specific business br industry. The nature 
and depth of the programs offered are determined by representatives 
of the| industry^ or business and representatives trom the educatipnal 
institution in the desired training area. The employees of business and 
industry are being serviced in three major areas, new technological 
advances rel^^g to their jobs, upgrading in their -positions, and re- 
training. % * ^ 

^ After' the specific requirements of the industry or^ljusiness 
training heeds h&ve been outlined, the educational institution and in- 
^ dustry then determirie how^to me^t the needs. If a program is to be 
offerfed'on industry time utilizingHheir machinery, tfie employees will 
usually take the course on the company premises. If the company is 
compensating the employees additionally to take course work, it is 
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usually on the employees' time. Whether he ^ourse is offetgdjn ^he 
industry shop or at the educational institution is determined by the^ 
availability of necessary equipment and laboratories. The special' 
courses can be awarded continuing education units with elach pecson 
completing the special training receiving a certificate recognizing their 
participation. Individuals completing courses offered in industry that 
th^t approximate college degree course content may receive educa- 
tionaLcolleae aredit for that particular courjse through the college. 

^ Other courses are also estaBiishec for individuals or profes- 
sional groups v\^o are preparing for licensing, certification, or iji need 
of refresher c*oQfrse§. The technical institutes and colleges publicize the 
availability of suc^h courses -and encourace individuals or groups to 
contact their special program^'s or continuing education department to 
make arrangements for such courses. 

Personal enrichment courses that are not needed for jolp-related 
skHlsare also being offered to assrst individuals in satisfying avocational 
interests. Such courses as basic car care, how to survive in retirement, 
cabinetmaking, investment ""planninjg,' Spanish, ^and aourna^Lt cooking 



^are a few of'tVie many courses available to adults th 
educ&tiipn' 

Course in Basic Education 



rough continuing 



Some educational institutions are providir^g developmental 
courses in English, mathematics, and social sciences to upgrade skills 
in theSe areas. This basic education component^gives an individual the 
opportunity to review subject matter that he has not studied for many 
years. It will, give him a foundation* in areas where he feels uncom- 
fortable and the base from which to pursue future studies confidently. 

An adult learner would ^e evaluated in thesj subject areas to 
determine strengths and we^Jcnesses and^then would begin at the level 
diagnosed by the preevaluation. It is interesting to rlote that many in- 
dividuals taking the diagnostic! placement test feel that they should be- 
gin with a lower level course than is indicated by the preevaluation. 
When this occurs, the adult student is allowed to begin at the lower 
level if he so desires. The primary objective is to get the adult learner 
started in class and build confidence in hrs academic abilities by his 
successes. Once a student is in class, the initial fear is behind him. ♦ 

in addition to^offering tjasic education courses on campus, the 
qplleges need to seek out adults in their communities who are in need 
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of sucU educational services by me*chandising the^ services that are . 
available. T^e following two programs are examples of how basic edu 
cation tourses h^ve been designed into programs to attract specific 
■''S^tors of the population, v * * ' 

^ \ , .'i • 

The College Prep Program^ The college prep program offers 
courses aimecf at adult« wholhav^ been out of high school several 
.years and, need refresher courses and^ adults who have dropped out of 
high khdoj wi^out receiving a high school diploma. The courses pri , 
marily work wiffi the kinds of information that wilT enable an indivi , 
dual ta attain a high school equivalency general education diploma. 
Many yemployers require a high ^chpor diploma or its equiv^alency fpr 
the uery basic entry level positions. Individuals whb are, unemployed 

E' the primary target for such |a program. Many returning veterans 
o have given up on the education system long ago f nd their oppo^ 
kity .to get the prerequisites for thajt beginning job oc entry into, that 
tecl^:al program they would like to .pursue in colle • . \. 

/|i The Prep Program. The prep program is a pre'discharge educa- 
tion! p^DgrarrTfo^ personnel. It is designed to pro^de 
refrestier and high school equivalency courses for.approv6d individual^, 
wholare about to be discharged from the military service. The goal Q.f 
the program is to assist these individuals in self improvement and tran 
Vition back into the civilian Sector of society. Enrollment in^eprep 
program doesn't af|«ct veterans' educational benefits whichJI^S^r in 
centive to .begin on tie development of their educational skills v^ hile 
still in tfp military service.."* ' , i I 

■ jhese programs ^re just two examples of how technical insti-^ 
tut^s and cqtlpges rqach adults in their communities^ It is np.t uncom " 
f^nd college extension centers throughout the comnumty 
themselves to the basic education need^ A, few -^'-^^ 
eveloped the basic educ^ation courses f )r television 
rSach an even ^greater number 6f .individuals nee(;iing such services* 
Once the adult learner experiences success in 
cation is more 'realistic to him. 



mqn to 
address 
have. 



nstilj^bns 
viewini^ ft) 



neeqing such services. 
3chie\]|ing 'the basic edu) 



^^ Certificate Programs ^ • • 

VThe certificate programs range from three months^to two years 
in leTi(|tn and are designed to train adults with skills for h specific job^ 
This Xipk of training is Attractive to individuals who are in need . of 
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training that will get them on the job in the shortest possible' time. In- 
dividuars who h^ve been displaced by technology usually find the cer 
tificate prograrrls the molt direct route to reentry into the labor force. 
Other adult learner^ake these programs to cross train themselves so 
that they have increased job mobility. 



^Degree Programs 



Many colleges offer a variety of degree programs based on the 
needs andjnterests,of students. More and more programs are being of- 
fered, to meet the Vieeds of adults who are mobile, employed during 
regular class time, and can attend classes only in tha>evening or orl 
.weekends. Life experiences are being evatua^ted and students are able 
to receive tredit toward degree programs in specific areas. Many col- 
leges offer the learner the option of exemf^ting a course' by taking an 
examination if he/she feels that Jie/she has haji experience similar or 
equal to the content covered in the course. Some^ school offer the 
iJarner the opportunity to design his own program dependent on ca- 
reer-decisions. Other institutions are encourao/ng adult learners to con- 
*tract with them individually for a dqgre^jjpd allow them to transfer 
credits back to tbeir institution to complete the degree requirements, 
in the event that they move befire completion of the degree.prograra. 
Other schQols allow students to work independently ,with a 'profe^r 
if they cannot meet the course at tKe assigned time or have prior knowl- 
edge in the subject area yvhich gives them a base from wh]ch to work, 
dnthefrown. , ' * ^ 

The variety of degree prcgrafns available to adult learner's has 
taken on many nanjes to attract tfie attention of the adullconsumer . 
The followirig are a few that have been in existence for some time. 

' Evening Programs. Certificate and degree programs are offered 
in the evening in many^areas that parallel the colleges' day programs 
for individuals who work during the day or find it impossible t;o attend 
college during the day due to other d'bligations. The student'usually 
takes a longer period of time to complejfc the evening program but 
gains valuable work experience m his professron. 

' The Weekend College Program. Thre^Vefekend college program 
is becoming popular for iffdividuals whb. travel during the wein|^^nd 
find the weekerid the only time available 'f^r cMtinuing their studies. 
Friday night, Saturday, and Sunday courses aflBffered that permit a 
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learner tp study two credit bearing courses per qiSarter or semester 
that lead to a degree or certificate. Each course offered requires from 
3 to 7 class hours (50 mTnutes per class hour) of attendance and can 
be accommodated within the week^d time period. This program offers 
many possibilities to those individuals whose work scheclules haVe 
never permitted them to pursue further studies before. It can be a good 
incentive to other adults who prefer to take courses, knowing that they ' 
.do not have to get up the next day for work or can devote thpir full ' 
time on a particular day to school. 
I 

Serviceman's Opportunity Pollege, Serviceman's opportunity 



college ajtempb to resolve the forced mobility problem that faces ser- 
vicemen and s6rvicewomen or mob le persons when trying to a:bieve 
their educational goal. The program is tailored to the individual SD.that 
he will be able to continue his education without interruption when 
transferred from one geographic area to another. The partici )ating 
colleges allow the student maximum credit for service-conr ected 
courses and experiences and assists the student in receiving his degree 
once he leaves the geographic area^where he began his studies. The 
. serviceman's opportun^ program concept, in combination with the 
Associate of Jndei^endent Studies degree, makes it possible to gtarft 
credit through the' nontraditional modes such as correspondence 
courses, examination programs, service schools, and service experience 
where there is a relationship between the training and course of study. 
Once the student" completes the degree requirements, he will receive 
the degree risgardlps^of where he is transferred to. 

General Technblogy or Specialized Degree Programs. General 
. >t§chnology or specialized degree prpgrams consist of courses that are 
selected by learners with needs that are not met by the other 
curricula within the institution; A learner designs hisf^program of 

study based on his career objectives. It may consist! of icourses 

^from different technologies but must have at least one core con- 
centration of courses in a specific technology area. The learner 
then prepares a formal statement of hi^ program objective? f or the ap- 
proval of the (Jean of instruction. OnCeithe program is accepted, the 
learner has eniered into a contract to complete the program as out- 
lined onihis for^nal statement. Upon completion of the contrac^, the 
learner will receive a degree in general technologV with an empt;iasis 
designed to meet pis specific employment needs. ^ 
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Conclusion 



f 



Adult education is attempting tOvmake the traditional institu- 
tions moYe accessible, relevant, and accountable to the total needs of 
society. In the past few years, many new courses, programs, and degree 
options have been developed specifically for the adukle^ner* This is 
just the beginning of assessing adult learning needs •tn the (\ommunity 
j an^ designing programs to'satisfy these needs. . . ^ 

Educational institutions throughout the country ari\tudying 
the major problem of bringing the adult learner and instituaons to- 
gether. Mapy institutions are wgrkirjg to remove the .stigrn^ that has 
been attached to them by aggressively taking to the stre^ro to make 
their services available to the pfublic. Planned industrial v|^, neighbor- 
hood visitations, radio, television, and mail advertisingJre a few of the 
wiys that educational institutions, are communicatmli to the adult 
learner that they are there and would like to assist adi Its in meeting 
their educational nee^.. How successful the posteecondary educational 
institutions are in fulfilling the adult learner's^4^ucaticlnal needs will' 
be dependent upon their flexiliility in respofraing to individual learner 
nefeds and a willingness to speculate withytne adult learns r market 
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Words are so easy, action so difficuK; to 
'proclaim one'j? beliefs, to profess one's con-^ 
'Miction is-'one thing; tD enact them, to do' 

them, to face the' hard ugly realities ... is 

quiteanother. 

• ^ -Adldi Stevenson ' 



Sigrlif icant changes in the.str;uctur.e of ou \nati on^s health cfare 
delivery must come before the strong relationship that exists between 
poverty and health can be ameliorated. The evidence is overwhelming 
that just a$ tbejaqdr are deprived politically, educationally^, and en- 
vironmentally, so are they deprived medically. Mortal ity^ rates for all 
ages are hfgfjer for the poor, as' is the incidence of serious illness, 
(Kosa 19691 Similarly, the level .of dental health is related to poverty, 
wijh the poor having the highest incidence of dental disease. J n addi-. 
tion, the evidei\ce is unambiguous atvl powerfv^l th^t We poor^alsp.. 
have the, highest rates of severe 0Sydliatric disorder 'in our^^ociety 
{Hollingshearf and Redlich 1961). \ ,]\ 

'Among tbese poor^are the migrant worker^ for whcm^is. 
paper was, originally conceived- the migrant workers, /the "hidden peo-' 
pie" whose labor.is vital to our economy.^ They perform menial, labor- 
jntensive farm chores such as^ weeding and Ihinning row crops and har- ' 
Vesting fruits and vegetables too fragile to be picked by mach>ne. Their 
poverty and the conditions in which they live and work constitute a 
major social and medidal problem. - , . 

Migrant farm workers have the lowtest annual income. of all oc- 
cUpationfal groups in the United States. Wage rates are low and work is 
irregular Migrants are not paid for rainy days whpn work is pot avail- . 
able, and they have no guarantee'of a minimum nymber of days' work 
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\ {luring a seasorl. Along with this poverty com^s a correspond! ngfy high 
death rate, and a concept of health care with its own structure, ra- 
tionale, and values. ^ 

Barriers ta Preventive Health Measures for the Poor » ^ 

Although research demonstrates that those with lower income 
arejess likely to accept pr seek preventive or diagnostic health services 

' than those with higher income, it does not provide a simple explana- 
tion of why this is so. The cost of the service does not vvholly account 

, for I the response of those at lower income levels since they are also 
more prone to -avoid presumably free servi^^es and refrain to a greater 
extent from personal health practices which could he undertaken at 
nominal cpsts. ponsequently, we'are left with the perplexing problem 
of explaining "why poorer people are less likely than richer people to 
take advantage of inexpensive or free health services, ' 

, The findings of' research on health behavior support the con- 
clu^on that there is a culture of poverty that helps explain the health 
behavior of the poor, jt is therefore suggestive that while financial 
costs may serve as barriers to obtaining health Services, the^r removal 
would probably not have the effect of creating widesprea^hanges in 
th^ iiealth behavior of the poor, at least not in the foreseeable future 
(K6sa 1969). ' . " . ' . 

1 The interrelationship between poverty and health Is complex . 
and Jnvdlves many nonfnedical factors. Kosa presents four possible 
reasons that may partially explain the health behavior of the poor. 

1. The poorJa^e less well iiiformed than any pther social class 
concerning general health matters^ The taking of a preventive br pre 
symptomatic health action on a ypluntary, health rfiotivated basis pr^ 
sumes both knowledge of dise^e processes and a value and interest in 
planning for'the futprp. It has generally bpen shown that those with 
low incomes possess less information 3bouf health and. disease than 
those with high incomes .(Rosenblatt aqd Suchman 1964). TJii^ lack of 
adequate info^mati6n may serve as a l^arrier to obtaining health ser 
, vices. - * * 

^ * ■ 

' 2. The poor have a tendency to use a shorter time horizon as a 
framework for planning. It has been noted that persons of lower ecq ' 
nomic status (Simmons 1958) accord greater priority to immediate 
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rtvV^rds than to achievement pif long-term goals. In direct contrast, 
dreventive health care requires an orientation toward the future, toward 
i»lanning, and toward deferment of immediate gratification in the in- 
terest of long-range gdals. How can 6ne expect the poor to taKe any 
jcind of preventive health care measures when their basic daily needs 
are qot met? It seems highly unlikely that this will occur without 
some outside stimulus. * , • ' 

3. The poor are often reluctarit to /use professional referral and 
service syste ms; they depend more upon lay a dvice. A consiripratihr. nf 
the institutional setting m which most health actipns are taken" may 
throw further light on economic status ^nd preventive or presy^pto- 
matic health action. Itiffclear that most preventive serviqes require the 
individual to enter into a ppofessional health system. ^Yet (Friedson 
1961) notes that the Iqwer income groups are more prone to use a lay 
referral ^ystenri; aMeast^'n the darly stagps of ^mptomatology. Only. 
Xvhen the lay remedies ar6 exhau^^ted will the poor visit a professional. 
In view of this, the chances of convincing the povetjy group. to enter a 
professional referral system when they" are presyjnptomatic seeijis re- 
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4- The poor often feel powerless in the flee of a hostil^envi- 
ronmenl The poor are indeed powerless in many ways; they arJweak 
politically; they are weak in purchasing power; they are often physi- 
cally weak Ipecause the proper diet is beyond thgir budget. Herzog 
(1963) 'has shown th^t hostile feelings seem to characterize the poor's 
response to local gov^r^ment and to .social selfare. itsediAfairly safe 
to conclude that thesd same feelings may transfe~r.to their^ponses to 
preventive health measures. • 1 

In conclusion, the poor's lack of knowledge clbncerning health 
measures, their tenderjcy to use shorter time horifolis for planning, 
their reluctance to use professional referral, and servfce systems, and 
perhaps' their general fee'ling of powerlessness all suggest that the 
problem of altering th6ir health action behavior will be highly com- 
plex and npt susceptible to a simple remedy. 

A Curriculum to Prepare Rural and/or Migrant Health Aides 

As' a partial answer to the problem of increasing preventive ' 
health care action by those from the lower socioeconomic group, this 
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Writer would like to suggest a curriculunrY that prepares indigenous per- 
^ns to work as rural and/or rpigrantliealth aides. The curriculum will 
consist of five modules and be performance-based, student-centered, 
and product priented. The health aides would be closely supervised by 
a county health department and/or rural migrant health clinid Of 
course this would vary since the^health care delivery models areVdif- 
ferent from state to state and even from county to county. 

Process^of Curriculum Developme/r|t • ' 

Before discussing the performance based curriculum, it might 
be advantageous to briefly review the process of curriculum develop- 
ment and revision in vocational education. Here are the steps suggested 
by the Battelle Columbus Laboratories: 

1. Administrative decisions concerning programs to be offered 
j^hould be based on employment opportunities, students' 

, interest, available resources to supportthe program, and iden- 
tification of any constraints that might impede success. 

2. The characteristics of students to be served are identified. 

3. Performance objectives are developed at each level, along 
with ways to measure their achievement. 

4. Causes of study are planned by developing performance ob- 
^ jectives for both cqurses and Tearner, identifying and plan- 
ning learning activities, developing strategies, and instruc- 
tional methods to achieve learner objectives, and designing 
measures to evaluate student performance. 

5. Instructional staff, materials, equiprpent, facilities, and other 
sources are supplied. 

6. Programs and courses are implemented. 

7. Student performance is evaluated through achievement of 
course performance objectives, job placement record, job 
performance reqord, and the assessment of student and em- 
flayer satisfaction. 

8. Evaluation results are fed back into the^ system as tools to 
effect course anq program improvement. 

Program Objectives 

I.To train indigenous adults to wor1< as rural and mjgrant 
health aides for the purpose of encouraging preventive health care. 
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2. Xo stress with peer influence the importance of individual 
responsibility to attain and maintain gpod health. 



Recruitment and Selection of Students ' 

Recruitment of the students v\}ill be coordinated by the post- 
secondary institytions involved in the programs. Assistance will be 
provided by state and local agencies when appropriate. For example, 
those agencies already working amdng the poor, such as social services, 
may help to identify prospective students. In addition, it is not uncom- 
mon for prospective students to be able to identify other likely stu- 
dents, f 

The suggested ^urWculumconsist? of five modules, each module 
containing measurable performance objectives. The first four modules 
are* to be developed primarily in a classroom setting. The fifth module 
is an internship training petiod with a local rural health center or a' 
county health department. \ 



Run I and Migrant Health Aide Program 



Module t 



♦ Required Function 

1 To work effectively with existing social 
service agencies I * 




1 Bdsid communication skills 



Relevant Competencies 

1. Ability to successfully complete and teach 
the application process for food stamps, 
medicaid, and medicare. ^ 

2 Knowledge of existing community service 
agencies and how to work effectively with, 
them 

3. Ability to serve as a resource to the client 
concerning the community's social sei^ice 
agencies. 



Module 2 



1* Ability to plan, organize, and carry out 
work^plans. 

2. ' Skill jn arranging for and keeping appoint* 

ments for sell and client. ' 

3. ' Sk^ll in helping ^e clients overcome their 

indifference to preventive medical treat- 
ment. 
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Requtr^ Function 




fcont.) 

Relevant Competencies 

Skill in decision making: 

a. Defining the'problem 

b. Gathering information 

c. Identifying alternative solutions 

d. Action 



Module 3 



able signs 



1 To be able to identify ob< 
of health problenris in chil 

2. To be able to identify observable sijns 
of health problems in adults. 



1. Ability to describe the most common ot>- 
servable signs of health problems in chil- 
dren. 

2. Ability to describe the most common ob- 
servable signs of health prob^^s in adults. 

Module 4 



1 To gain knowledge concerning alcoholism 1 . Ability to recognize signs of alcohol abuse. 

and mental health. ^ 

2. Ability to refer a person to an appropriate 

I 7 alcohol treatment program. 

3. Ability to refer a requesting individual to 
an appropriate mental health facility. 



Moduli 5 



1 To vwrk effectively as an intern with a 
county health department and/or a rural 
migrant Health clinic. 



1. Topracticeina work situation the relevant 
competencies listed in modules one 
through four. 



The program vyill be evaluated in terms of achievement of 
module competencies/job placement records, job performance records, 
ancj the assessment of student, client, ^d employer satisfaction. 

Conclusion , - 

^ It is again obvious that significant changes in the structure* of 
our nation's health care delivery must. come before the strong relation- 
ship between poverty andjDoor health can be ameliorated. However, 
we as vocational educat^jKannot sit back and wait for others to act, 
we must plan methods oT instruction and training strategies that are. 
effective within the turrent health delivery models to help better meet 
the health needs of the poor. 
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I EVALUATION OF THE CONFERENCE 

Edward C j^ann , • 

Graduate Assistant 
Department of Vocational Education \ 
^ The Penr^sylvania State Univershy \ 

^ I . 

\ 

The Sixth Annual Pennsylvania Conference on Postsecondary 
Occupational Education was held on bctober 2 and 3, 1974. The theme 
of the conference for this year was "Continuing and Adult Education 
in Vocational Education." The major goals of the conference were: 

I.To provide authoritative p/e^entations on continuing and 
adult education in vocational education; 

Z To provide infor/nation to the conference partidipants that 
would better enable them to initiate, evaluate, land rejuve- 
I nate programs of continuing and adult vocational education 
in their particular institutional setting; 

3. To provide an opportunity for educators and administrators 
from various' institutional backgrounds to exchange ideas^ 
and viewpoints concerning continuing and adutt vocational 
education; i 



To continue with the series of cooperative venti 



The 



res between 



Pennsylvania State University and other Pennsylvania 
in^ tutions that are\directed toward making contributions 
to t(ie overall improvement of occupational education. 

Because man's need to know is closely coupled witrt his wish 
to judge, an attempt to evaluate the conference and the achievement 
of its goals was undertaken through the use of a conference evaluatfDn 
/ questionnaire. 

Approximately three weeks after the conclusion of the con- 
ference, a questionnaire was sent to all conference participants except 
those affiliated with The Pennsylvania State University, On November 
12, 1974, a follow up letter and another questionnaire j/vere sent to all 
nonrespondents. Of the 79 questionnaires and follow-ups sent, thev 
total responses were 65 returns or a response rate of 83-4 percent. The 
following evaluative information is based on these responses, along 
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with irrformation provided at registration. (Se6 Appendix A foif copies 
of thyqi^estionnaire.) ^ y 



Attendacjc 

Ofl the IQ persons registered for the sixth annual conference, 
32 (40.9 percent) ^ were frt)m community colleges, 28 (35 percept) 
were frym larea vocational technical schools, 6 (8 percent) were from 
the Pennsylvania Department of Education, 4 (5 percent) were from 
private junjor colJeges, 3 (4 percent)' were from private four-year 
colleges,'2T2.5 percent) were from secondary slbhools, 2 (2.5 percentj^ 
were from proprietary schools, .and 2 (2.5 percent) were from state 



universities. 



Ttre attendance at the various sessions Of the conference as re 



ported by the participants showed that Dr^ Ph/llis Higley's presenta- 
tion "Liielong Learning. A Systematic Ap^^ach in Health Occupations 
Educatio n" was the most heavily attended, wit i, 92 percent of those 
reporting in ^tt^ndance. This session also had ti^ highest head count 
with 92 persons in attendance. , ^ 

I The final session'^'of the first day,^"Management-by-Objectives 
for Adult iand Continuing Vocational JEducatioh," presented by Dr. 
Raymond Bernabei, was the lea§t attended,, with' only 60 percent of 
those reporting in attendance. As in the past, the session following the 
dinner presenflation was ^rnong the lowest attended. Several of the 
comments made, both on the questionnaires and to the staff, indicated 
that this late session should be discontinued^uring future conferences. 

An interesting ppint that should also bei noted ^bout^the 
attendance\patterrr ts that over the past three^ years there has beeh a 
positive (.63) cori'elation between the order of thje'various preseata- 
tionsop the program and the attendance. The oyerall attendance figures 
are presented in Table 9. 



Exchange of Ideas and Viewpotnt$ 

A major goal of this conference was to provide the participants 
the opportunity to exchange ideas and vievi/points concerning con 



^Members of The Pennsylvania State University faculty and graduate students wete 
not surveyed. 
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TABLE 9 



ATTENDANCE AT CONFERENCE PRESENTATIONS 



PrMtntation 



P^t, Present, and FutureV 



Health Occupations Education" 



ti|^n in Vocational Education 

,qmisak/"The Role ybf A|1 A. .w 
olleg^n Continiiing liducatldi 
ServicttT I ! 



Gleazer/"Continuing anc^ 
the Community College 

'~nabei/" Implementing aAManagem 

Spe nee/" Problems in Counseling the 
^nd Continuing Education Student' 



tionai Institutions" 



Education for Women" 



of Adult^a 





% 


Rank 


Headcount^ 


57 


88 


3 


86 \ 


60 


92 


1 


92 


54 


^ 83 


5 


83 


59 


91 


2 


65 

i 


55 * 




4 


si 


39 


60 ^ 


9 


. 46* • 


44 


68 


V- 


" 82 




63 


8 ■ 


" . 57 




< 

69 ' 




60 



•The number i;cported in attendance from the questior\naire. 

number in attendance, including those persons associated with The Pennsylvania 
.State University 'and invited guests. , • . ' 



tinuing and adult vocational education, to measure the extent* to 
whfch this goal was achieved, th'e participants were asked to rate the 
presentations on a one to five stale ranging from very much to very 
littip* The results indicated that the dinner presentation "Continuing 
and Adult Education: Role of the Community College" by Dr. 
Edmund Gleazer provided the greatest opportunity to exchange ideas 
and vievypoints on. continuing and ^dult education in vocational educa- 

-tion. ^ i. 
The range of scores was very close, with the high being slightly 

,more favorable .t>iart*4ialf way between some and much, and the low 
being less than halfwayNDetween some and little. The mean score of 
2.67 was slightly over the halfway mark between much and some. The 
total results are outlined inlTable, 10. 

■ / \ . 
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^ TABLE ia 
EXCHANGE OF IDEAS AND VIEWPOINTS 



Prtstntation 



M«an Scor«^ 



Rank 



Holt 

Higley 

Dorland 

Hpnriisak 

Glea2er<3 

Sernabei 

Sp^nce 

Howard 

Weis 



2.84 

3.35 ' 

2.38 

2.41 

2.34 

2.74 

2.52 

2.64 

Z75 




^1 = wtlry much; 2 « much; 3 * some; 4 = little; 5 = very little 



Th^me of the Conference 



. The conference participants were asked to rate the presenta- 
tions on the degree to which the theme "Continuing and Adult Educa- 
tion in Vocational Education" was followed. The scores ranged from 
slightly^ less than much to slight|y more than some, with the m^an 
beihg ve/y close to the midpoint between the two (2.47). v 

\e cprfference participants rated Dr. Edmund Gleazer's pres- 
entation,^ 'Tk)ntinuing and. Adult Education; Role of the Cbmmuriity 
College,'\as following the theme of the conference the most. closely, 
with a m^an*s^ore very close to much (2.12). The total results are 
outlined i 




TABLE 11 

ADHERENCE OF PRESENTATIONS TO CONFERENCE THEME 



Prtstntation 



Holt 
Higley 
Dorland 
Homisak 
^ Gteazer 
Sernabei 
Spence 
Howard 
Weis 



Mean Score* 



Rank I 



2.42 
2.95 
2.32 
2.24 
2.12 
2.56 
2.40 
2.46 
2.88 



. 5 
9 
3 
2' 
. ,J 
. 7 
> -4 
6 

*'8 



^See note to Table 10. 
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Amoynt,of Information Provided * . 

A third means of evaluating the presentations was on the 
anrtount of information proWded to the participants. Vhe scores ranged 
'from providing slightly less than much inforjysation (2.24) to prov^ding 
less than some information (3.38) with a mean score of 2.75. The 
presentation by Dr.* Edmund Gleazer, "Continuing and Adult Educa- 
tion. Role of thq Community College," was again^ated as the b£st 
peesentati(5]v provi4ing thg^ost information to the participants, 
fhe total results are outlined in Table 12. - ^ «' 



AMOUMT OF INFORMATION PROVIDED BY PJ^ESENTATIONS 

Prtstntation M«an Scor«° , Rank 

Holt • 2.80 6 

, H^ley 3.38 , ^ »9 * 

' Oorland , ^?.71 , • 4 

Homisak 2.49 o , 2 

• Gleazer 2.24 1 

Bernabei ^ ' 2.89 ^ s 7 

Spence ' 2.52 i * 3 

Howard n ' ' ^ 2.73 'I . 5 

.Weis ^ 3.06 1 8 



note to Table'io!^^^ y: ; 

Overall Rating of th'e Presentations 



Finally, the participants were asked to evaluate the presenta- 
tions on an overall rating. As can be expected from the previous results, 
"Continuing* and Adult Education: Role of the Community Col- 
lege" Ijy Dr. Edmund Gleazer was rated as ^he best with a score of 
2.0/ or a good rating. The mean score was 2.54 or halfway between a 
got)d and a fair rating. The scores ranged frorln good (2.07)'^ slightly 
less than fair (3.17). " . < * ' . 

An interesting point to note is that a positive (.83) correlation 
exists between the t;atings by the participants on the first three factors 
(exchange of ideas, following of theme, and amount of information- 
provided) with, the overall* rating of the presentations. The total re- 
*sults are presented in Table 13. , 
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TABLE 13 

OVERALL RATING OF PRESENTATIONS 



4 Pr«s«ntation 



Mean Scort^ 



Rank 




Holt 
>tigley 
Dor land 
Homisalf 
Gleazer 
Bernabfi 
Spence 
Howard 
Weis 




2,41 
3.17 
2.50 
2.28 
2.07 
*2.72 
2.39 
2.52 
2.^6 



4" 
9 
5 
2 
^1 
.7 
3 
6 
8 



^ee note to Table 10. 



TABLE 14 

^^UGGESTED TOPICS FOR FUTURE CONFERENCES^ 

\ 



Titit 



fjrtqutncy' 



Status and Role of Women vn^ocational Education 
^^ocatiooal Education for Offenders 
Vocational Education for .the Chronically Unemployed \ 
Administration of Secondary and Postsecondary OccupattPnal Education 
Co mpetefty- Based Vocational Education ' \ 

Open Univ^rsfty's Role of Adult and Continuing Education 
Sfiort'Trfrm, Career Programs'' <, 
Core ^urrrculflb in Vocational Education 



.iflhit 

incKo 



Vocational anvontinumg Education for Handicapped an^ Mentally Retard^ 
Community-Based Vocational Education 

Career Counseling for the Undecided Housewife « 

Role of Administration in Improving Funduig of Adult Education 

Cooperative Education in Vocational^ducat^on 

Legislation Affecting Adult and Continuing Education 

^Recruiting and Training of Acquit Instructors 

individual Curripf^lum fo^^ccupationally Oriented Students 

Cooperation Bettvetn the AVTS and Other Higher Education Institutions, 
Particularly' the Commurfi^y Colleges ' 

Manpower Needs vs. Manpower Output * ' 

Manpower Information' How to Acquire for Local.Needs and Program Planni\ig< 



I ^Each participant was asked to make two choices. 
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Topics for Future Conferences 

■ ^ ■ ■ ■"' ' ■■ 

The final section of the questionnaire queried the participants 
on their interests for. future conferences. They were presented with a 
list of five C^hoice? and a space provided for write^in,suggestions. Each 
participant was asked to indicate two choices. 0^ the 130 votes cast, 
the most popular choice was ''Competency Based Vocational Educa 
t\ot}" With 38 votes, followed very closely by "Administration of Sec- 
cmdary and Postsecondary Occupational Education" with 36 vo^es. A 
complete listing of the suggested topics fornhe Sevegth Annual C9n 
ferenceon Postsecondary Occupational Education with their frequency 
of responses are presented in Table 14.1 



Participant Suggestions for Improving the Conference 

Several of the participants provided suggestions on their ques- 
tionnaires which they felt^ould improve the future conferences.' 
Leading- this list of suggestions was the idea that discussipn and/or 
workshops should be the njethod of presentations rather thah the 
lecture type (^feentations. TKiis idea may have also been the reason 
for the lower ratyi^ of the presentations at the sixth annual conference 
as compared to e^arlier coi^fere^nces. i 

r The other twO*suggestions were tied fwthe number of tihr^es 
mentioned. They were (1) the after dinnfer se^on should be discon/ 
tinued and (2) the evaluative questionnaireshould be distributed durt 
ihg the final session of thexonference so that the presentation^ are still 
fre.sh in t^e participants' minds. , l . , 

Conclusions C ' \ , ' ' 

* • , \ ' ' ' .* » * ^ 

' ^ '■ . ^ \ \ * V " 

^he percent .of attet\dance reported from the questionnaires 

wqs 74 percent.' The ,averasf^ headcount which included those afespci 

atecl witn Tlie Pennsylvania State University was 73 individuals, per 

sessJon.\\. • \' \ ' / . \ 

Woni thfe ratings dr the presegtations by ^^he<^oriference partici 
pants, it is felt that the sixth annual conference vyas quite successful in 
achfeving ib^goals. * ? \ 

We h6jsMtQf}s y/ou next yeai^: 
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Appenciix A:- 
Coniference Evaluation Qgeistionnaire ; 



4 



1^5 



§ 

* tr a 
« a 

-..ii 

♦ c -o 

■ . 1^ 

Presentations (Circle choice) § "5 


Yo what extent di^ tho exchange of 
ideas and vipwpoints on Continuing 
and Adult Education in Vocational 
' Education takeplaio? Please uso Ihe 
scale:. 1 - very much; 2^,* much; 
3 - some; 4 -.little; 5 » very little. 


S .S-Ui c ■ » 
5§r 0^ E 

*~ & as * 

o o — 2 * • . 
5 o 1 c 0 "5 
ccSeSS E3 


Rate all the presentations as to the 
anvbunt of inforr]fijition provided to 
you, using tho scale: 1 - very much; 
2 * much; 3 «, some; 4 - Jlttlo; 5 - 
very little. 


Alfred S. Holt-5"Adult and Cdn- 

tinuing Vocational Education. 

Past. Present, and Future" , ' 


§ 

12 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4^5 


1 2 3 4 5 


Phyllis Higley-"Lifeiong Learning: 
A Systematic Approach in Health 
Occupations Education" 


1 2 v3 4 5 


1 2 3^ 4 5. 


X 

1 2 3 4 5 


James Oofland-"The Role of Con- 
tinuing and Adult^Education in ^ 
Vocational Education" 


1 2 3 4 5 


12-345- 


1 2 3 4 5 

» 


W.m. Homisak-"^^|^Role of the ' 
AVTS; and the Community College 
in Continuing Education and ,> 
Community Services" ^ 


3 4 5 


« 

1 2 3 4, 5 


1 2 3^ 4 S 

V. 


Edmund Gleazer^ Jr.'!-"Continuing ^ 
and Adult Educatiom-Role of the 
Community College" 


1 2 3 4 ^5 


1 2 3 4 5 

A ■ 


1-2 3 j«./5 


Rayrrpnd Bernabel-^'lmplementing 
a Management-byObjectives 
System" 


1 2 3 4 8^ 


* 

1 V 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


Charles Spence-"Problems in , 
Counseling the Vocational Adult 
and Continuing Education Student" 


1 2-3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5« 


Ronnalie R. Howafd-"Cbntinuing 
and Adult Education in 
Correctional Institutions** 


1 2 3 4' 5 


1 .2 3 4 5* 


1 2 a\4 5 


— y ■ 

Susan Weis-"The Changing 
Rote of Adult and Continuing 
plication fpr^ Wonjen" 


1 2 3 4 5 


^ — . — ^ 


fi 

1 ^^2 3 >4 5 
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Major papers were presented at the conference by Holt, Higley, Dorland, Homisak, 
Gleazer, Bernabei, Spenqe, 'Howar<^, and Weis. Please give an overall ratmg to each 
of these presentations using the scale. 1 = very good, 2 = good, 3 = fair, 4 = poor, 
. and 5,= very poor. " 



Circle Choice 
1 2 3 4' 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

r-2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

12 3 4 5, 
* * 

1 2 3 4 5 

12 3 4 5 
•1 2 3 4 5 



Alfreds. Holt 
Phyllis Higley' 
James Dorland 

4 

William Homisak 



— "Adult ancV^Continumg Vocational Education. 
Past, Present, and^utura^' 

"Lifelong Learning. A Systenrwxic Approach to 
J Health Occupations Edycatiop * 

— "The RolelDf Continuing and Adult Education in 
•Vocational €duQation" ^ 



jm^c 



- "The Role of .the AVTS and the Community 
College ih Continuing Eduction and Community 
< Secvices" " * 

y 

Edmund Gleazer - "Continuing and Adult EduCatipn. Role of the 
Community College" • ~ ♦ 

Raymond Bernabei - /'Implementing a Management-by-Objectives 
, System" , ^ 

Charles Spence — "Problems m 'Counseling the Vocational Adult 
.and Continuing Education Student" 

Ronnalie J. Howard — "Continuing and AduU Education in Correctional 
Institutions" " 

Susan Weis - "The Changir?g Role of Adult and Continuing 

Education for Women'' ' " 



As participants'in thV Sixth Annual PennsyWaniar Conference on Postsej:ondary 
Occupationar Education, we are asking for your sugge^ons for possible topics 
, for ne)rt year's conference thence. In the check list belovj, plegse indicate your 
two (first and second^most preferred topics of interest. Note. If you have sugges- 
tions other than those listed, please write them in the space provided below in 
number 6. 

) 1. Status and Role of Women in Voca'tfenal Education ' 
) 2. Vocational Education for Offenders 
,) 3. Vocational Education for the Chronically Unemployed 
) .4 Administration, of Seconclary and Po^tsecondary Occupational Education 
) 5. Competency-Based Vocational Education 

)' 6 : . ■ • 
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Conference Format and Speakers 
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SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
ON POSTSECONDARY OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

October 2-3, 1974 
J. Orvis Keller Conference Center 

Theme, "Continuing and Adult Education in Vocational Education" 



V. 



PROGRAM 



W«dntsdiy, October Z 1974 

1 1 00 a.m. Registration - Lobby, tCeller Building 

12 00 Noon Lunch - Multipurpose Room, .Ground Floor, Keller Building . 
12.30 p.m. Room 402-03 Keller Building 

' Chairperson. Mr. Carl E. Herr, Consultant 

Adult' and Po^tsecondary Vocational Education 
Pennsylvania Oepartrnent of Education 
Welcome: * Dr. G, Lester AndeVson, Director 
^ " Center for the Study of Higher Education 

^ The Pennsylvania State University » 

Speaker: Mr. Alfred S. Holt - , 

Former Chief of the Division of Continuing Education 
^ Topic, Adult and Continuirig Vocational Education. Past, Present, 

• and Fgture » 

1:15 Session I 



i 
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Chairfierson. Dr. S. V. Martorana* 

, PVofessor of Higher Education and Research Associate 
^ Center for the Study of Higher Education 
The Pennsylvania State University 
Speaker' Dr. Phyllis Higley 

School of Health Related Professions 
State University o.f New York^at Buffalo ' • 
Topic Lifelong yarning. A Systematic Approach in He«tth Occu- 

pations Education 



2:00" Session II 

Chairperson: Mrs. Ethel K, Matthews, Advisor 
Division of Adult Education 
Bureau of Vocational Education » 
• Pennsylvania Department of Education 

Speaker. Dr. James Dorland, Executive \)irector 
. National Association for Public Continum^ and ^dult &du' 

cation ^ » 

Topic ^ The Role of Continuing ajjdAcjult Education in Vocational 
Education 

3.00 Coffee Break - Multipurpose Room 
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3:30 Session III f , ' * 

Chairperson: Mr. James Kistler / 

. Director of Community Services 
Lehigh County Con)munity College 

Speaker: ^ Dr. William Homisak 

Director of Community Services and Continuing Education 
Williamsport Area Community College 

Topic: The Rote of the AVT? and the Community College in Con- 
tinuinO" Education and Commmiity Services ' 



4:30 • Adjourn ^' 
5:.30 Social Hour - Cash Bar - Nittany Lion Ion, Fireside Lounge 

6:30 Di/iner - Nittany Lion Inn, Perm State Room 

Host: Dr. Stanley Ikenberry* 

Senior Vice-President for y'niverslty Development and 
Relations 

i Introduction 

of Speaker: Dr. James Mammons 
Research Associa,te 

CtnXtv for the Study of Higher Education 
The Pennsylvania State UnWsity 

Speaker: Dr. Edmund Gleazer, Jr., Prcsider\,t 

^ American Association of Community and Junlcd* Colleges 

Topic Continuing and Adu lt Ed ucation: Role of the Community 
College , ^ 

8:30 p.in. Sessitin IV Room 402 03, Keller Building- * 

'* 4' . ' Chairperson: Mr. Williem C.bowns . ' " 

Director of Vocational Education 
• ^ , • • Central Westmoreland County AVTS^ / - * * ' 

Speaker:^ JDr. .Raymond Bemabei. . , ' ^ 

^ ' Assistant Executive Director ' 

Bucks County Public Schools • i ^ 

Head of Curriculum and Instructional Services DivisioV 

" , Topic ManagemAnt-by-Objectives (or Adult and Continuing Voca- 

tlonat Education 

Thursday, October 3, 1974 * ^ ^ ^ , ^ 

8:00 *.n).. Breakfast -.Nittany Lion Inn, Penn State Room 
» 

Chflirperspn: Mr. Edward Mann, Graduate Assistant 

Department of Vocational Education , V 

' ' Thfe Pennsylvania State University 
Speaker: Dr. Charles Spa nee. Dean of Students 
'* • : Butler County Community College 

Topic Problen;^ in Counseling the Vocational Adult and Continump . 

Education Studept ,^ . ■* 
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9;30 a.m. Session V - Room 402-03, Keller Building 

Chairperson: Dr. Rutherford Locke tte. Chairmen 
Department of Vocational Education 
f ' University of Pittsburgh 

Speaker: Dr. Ron na lie Roper Howard " 
I " Pennsylvania Bureau of Correction Education 

1 Topic Continuing and Adult Education in Correctional Institutions 

10:15 ^ Coffee Break - Multipurpose Room 

10:45 Session VI 

Oiflcrpfrson;* Mr. Thomas Feeney 
^ ^. . V '/ Director of Community Services 

Montgomery County Community College 

' Speaker: Dr. Sifsan Weis > i 

. Assistant Professor of Home Economics ^ 
The Pennsylvania State University 

' Topic: , The Changing Role of Adult and Continuing Education for 
Women . , * 

1 2:00 Noon Lunch — Multipurpose Room 

1 2: 30 p.m. Room 402-03 

' Chairperson: Mr. Robert Sheppard, Advisor , x 

. Division of Two-Year Programs ^ 

^Pennsylvania Department of Education 

, ' , Speaker: . Dr. Angel o C. Gillf, Sr. ' 

Professor of Vocational Education ^ 
The Pennsylvania Statrf University 
. Topic: Summary of the Conference 
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Mr. Dein Witmer, Chief 
Special Emphasis Program Section 
Department of Education 
Box 911 

Harrisburg, PA 17126 
7-447.80?0 

Mr. Robert Foster i \ 
Assistant Professor 
Engineering Graphics < 
328 Hammond Building 
University Park, PA 16802 
B1 4.665-2952 

jMr. Joseph J. Vallone, Director ^ 
AVocational Education 
tJpper Buck^ County AVtS 
Star Route Perkasie, PA 18944 
215-795-2911 . ' 

Mr. Richard Skihrier 
Bucks County Community College 
Swamp Road , , 
Newton. PA 18940 ' 
215-968.5861 • 

Mr. John Bacon ' 
BUtler County Community College 
College Drive, Oak Hills 
Butler, PA 16001 
412.287-8711 

Mr. Edwin Dunkelberger 
centre County AVTS ' 
Pleasant Gap. PA 16823 
814.359-2793 



Dr. George Elison, Dean 

Lehigh County Community College 

'2370 Main Street 

Schriecksville,'PA^18078 

215-799-2121 

Mr. Edward C. Mann, Graduate Assistant 
Department of Vocational Education 
247 Chambers Building 
University Park, PA J6802 
B14.865-1921 

Mr. Robert Sheppard, Advijor 

Division of Two-Yeir Programs '* 
. Bureau of Academic Services ^ 
' Department of Education, Box 911 

Harrisburg, PA 17126 

7.447.7653 

MrSi Ethel Kt Mathews, Advisor 
Adult Basic Education ^ 
Division of Adult Education ^ 
Bureau qf Vocational Education 
Room 116, Executive House 
tiarrisburg, PA 17126 
7.447^6178 

)* 

Mr. 'James 0. Tule, Director 
Vocational Educatioi} ■ 
Montgomery- County AVTS ' 
Colony Office Building ' > ' 

7198 Butler Pike ■ 
Blue Bell, PA 19422 
215-643.7600 j> 
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Regfetration List* 
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BACON. John. v. ^ 

Dean or Technical Arts " ' - ^ 
Butler Counjty Community Cqllege 
College Drive, Oak Hill 
Butter, Pennsylvania 16001 

B^LL, James E. > — . 
* Director of Vocational Educ/tion ' 

Vocational Technical School 

Eastern Northampton County 
, R. D. #1, Kesslersville'Roab 

Easton, Pennsylvania 18042 

BE RNLOKR, George L. 

Dean of Continuing Education ' / 

Butler County Community College 

Oak Hills; College Drive 

Butler, Pennsylvania 16001 

BOH LI G, Barbaras. 

Assistant to the President 

Lackavyanna Junior College ^: 

Linden Street at Jefferson Avenue 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 1B503 

BRAVAR,S.\vJ. 

Director of Adult Education 

Sun Area Vo-Tech School 

815Alarket Street 

New Berlin, Pennsylvania 17B55 

CAMPANO,' Irene' 

Community College of Allegheny County 
South Campus * 
1750Clairton Road, Route 885 
West Mifflin, Pennsylvania 15122 

CLARK, gharlesH. 
' Chairman 
Harrisburg Area Community College 
330Q[(^meron Street Roa$j 
Harrisburg, Pefinsylvenia 171 10 



' ^DICKEY, Donal(^H. . . . 
Director 

Crawford County Area Vo-Tech School 
860 Thu^rston Road J 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 16335 

.DIMASI, Louis A. 
'.Director - ^ 

JPehn Technical Institute .> 

5440 Penn Avenue 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15206> 

DOUGLAS, Harlan L. ; 
Dean of Instruction * 
R^ad^g Area Community College 
Schuylkill and Greenwich 
, ^Reading, Pennsylvania 19601 



"DOWNS, William C. 

T)irector of Vocational Education 
Central Westmoreland Area Vo-Tech School 
201 Locust Street - ' . • * \ 

Youngwood, Pennsylvania 15697 

DUNKELBERGER, Edwin W. <^ . ' 
Coordinator of Vocational Education , 
Centre County Vo-Tech School « 
PJeasant Gap, Pennsylvania 16823 

FAHNESTOCK, Charles R. » - 
^ Administrative Assistant to the Vice President 
" Harrisburg Area CommtfrjityCollege 

3300 Cameron Street Road* ^ 

Harrisburg,<,Pennsylvania 1.7110 

FEENEY, ThomaiCJr. 

De^n of Continuing Educati6n and Community 

Services ^ . ' 

Montgomery County Community College 
340 DetCalb Pike* ' , ' \ 

Blue^B^II, Pennsylvania 19422. 



CpNNOR, William A. 

Northampton County Area Community 

College 
3835 Green Pond ROad 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 18017 

COOKE, Thomas C. 
Vice President 

Spring Garden College * ■ 
102 E^t Mermaid Lane 
Chestnu^ Hill, Penns^yivania 19118 

CROCHUNIS, Robert V. 
f Division Chairman . „ ^ 

^ Harrisburg Area Community College* 

3306 Cameron Street Road / T ^ 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17110 



FIBEL, Lewis R. 
Dean of the Qollege 
Keystone Junior College 
La Plurhe, Pennsylvania 18440 



' FORSYTHE,,DonaldC. 
Assistant Oeap 

Community College of Allegheny County 
West Mifflin, Penrrsylvania 1 51 22 

* GATES, Clau'deL. ^ > ^ 
Dean of Instruction^,' 

^ Westmoreland County Community College 
College Sjtatiqn, ArrVibrust Road 
Youngyyood, Penrtsyjvania 15697 
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GEORGE, Cayle * - ' 

Opportunity Guidance Counselor 
^oM^mery County Community College 
340 DeKalbPike 

Blue Bell, Pennsylvania 19422 * 

GERHART, H. Brinton 
Vocational Education Consultant 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 
1 16 Executive House 
Harrlsburg, Pennsylvania 17101 

GOODMAN, Leo M. » * 

Vocational Program Coordinator 
Carlisle Area^chool District 
623 West Penn Street • 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania 17013 

GRAHAM, William P. 

Associate Professor 

Harrisburg Area Community College, 

3300 Cameron Street Road 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17110 
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GRAY, William P. 
Cobrdmator ' 
Mfddie Bucks Area Vo-Tach School 
Old York Rdad, Post Office Box 317 
Jamison, Peruisylvania 18929 

HAINEg, W. Ardell 
President - 

AUegany Cpmrnimity CqiJege 
P O. Box 870 \^ 
Cumberland, Maryland 21502 

HALL; Glenn L. 

Dean of Academic Affairs ' , 
Bucks County Community College 
Newton, Pennsylvania 18940 

HANAVAN; Frank 

Assistant Professor JJ#^ 

SUNY at Buffalo 

260 Winspear 

Buffalo, New York 14214 

HERR,Carr^. 
Vocational Consultant 
Department of Education 

Box 911 '^ 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 1 71 26 
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Pennsylvania Deparftnjnt of Education 
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JOHNSTON, Robert M. 
Assistant Dean 

CQmmunijty College of Allegheny County 
Somh Campus 

1 750 Clalrton Road, Route 885 
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JONES» Jack A. 
Continuing Education 
Luzerne County Community College 
Prospett Street and Middle Road 
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KISTLER, James R. 
Director of Community Services 
Lehigh Coun^ pommunity College 
2370Main^reet . 
SchnecksvJIle, Pennsylvania 18031 

KLINGLER, Ffebertt),- r 

Supervisor of Curriculum 

9elaware County Vo-Tech Schools ^ 

Sixth and Olive Streets < 

Media, F^enqfeylvania 19063 

KRAFT, Charles J. •* 
Assistant Dean of Instruction 
Westmoreland County Comrhimity College 
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Youngwood, Pennsylvania*15642 
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• LEHMAN, .Boyd 

Administrative As^tant 
Greater Johnstown Area Vo-Tech School 
)4 4^Schoolhouse Road • 
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spring Gar^n College 
201 E^t Mermaid Lane 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19118 



MARTIN, Ann M. 

Assistant D^an « ^ 
Com/nunity College of Allegheny County 
South, 1750^lairton Road, Route 885 
West Mifflin, Pennsylvania 15222 
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MARTORELLI^Ginb L. 

Oe^n of Development ' 
^-Lackawanna Junior College 
. 735 Linden Street, ^ 

Scranton, Pennsyivagia 18503 

» MATHA; Archie C. 
Somerset County Arei Vo-Tech School 
R.D. #5, Vo-Tech Road 
Somerset, Pennsylvania 1550) ^ 

MATHEWS, Albert J. 
Adult Curriculum Coordinator 
Lancaster County Area Vo-Tech School 
<730 Hans Herr Drive, P 0 Box 322 
Willow Street, Pennsylvania 17584 

MATTIVI,AI 

Coordinator of Adult Education 
Jeff Tech 

Reynoldfville, Pennsylvania 1 5851 

Mccracken, joJ\nw. 

Adult Supenfisor 
Crawford County AVTS 
^/^O Thurston Road 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 16335 ' 

KlcGEE, Ivan c/ . 

Clearfield County Vo-Tech Scfciool 

P,0, Box 1028 

Clearfield, Pennsylvania 16830 

MES2AR0S, Franli , ' 
Adult School Coordinator 
Middle 6ucks Area Vo-Tech School " 
Old York Road, P.O. Box 317 
Jamison, Pennsylvania 18929 

David G. , 

Director 

Development and Career Education ' 
Northwest Tri County Intermediate UnU 
752 Garden Street 
Meadville, Pennsylvat^ia 16335 

MONAGHAN, Thomas Michael , 
Chairman, business Division 
Mercyhurst College ' ^ 

501 ,East 38th Street 
Erie^ Pennsylvania 16501^ 

NORMAN, ^ary M. 
Executive Dean 
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750 Clairton Road 
. West Mifffin, Pennsylvania 15122* 
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Adult/Postsecondary Coordinator 
Mercer County Area Vo-Tech School 
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Bucks county Technical School 
Wistar ftoad 
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POIRIER, Robert J. 
Directp of Community Services 
Community College of Alleghejj^ County 
South Campus, 1750 Clairtg 
«West Mifflin, Pennsylvania 
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QUIMBY,Edgar A. 
Vice President for Instruction 
Delaware County Community* College 
Media, Pennsylvania 19063 

ROMAN, Albert G. 

Assistant pirector of Vocational Education 
Mon Valley Areg Vo-Tech School 
^Guttman Boulevard 
Chirleroi,'*1*ennsylvania 15022 

SAAM,'Joseph P, ' 

Administrative Assistant 

Lebanon County Area Vo-Tech School 

833 Metro Drive 

Lebanon, Pennsylvania 17042 

SALONY, James M. 
Academic Dean 
Moimt Aloysius Junior College 
Cresson, Pennsylvania 16630 ^ 

SCHIECK, George A. ^ ' , 
Administrative Assistant** 
Reading-Muhlenberg Area Vo-Tech School 
P.O. gox 3068 . V ' 

, Beading, Pennsylvania 196Q4 

SCHWEl2ER;'john E. 
Department of Sec. Sci. 
Bucks County Community 'College 
Swamp R6ad ^ 
Uewtqwn, Penns^vama* 18940 

SHEPPARD,Tloberlt;^. * 
Higher Education Associate 
Bui%au of Academic Program 
Box 911- * • 

Harrisburg, PeMisylvania 17126 
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'SHOEMAKER. William t \ . 
Guidance Courisnlpr ' . » 

. Cumberland Perry Technical School 
R.D. #4 ' 4 
Mechanic$burg. Pennsylvania 17055 

SHiFFtER, William R. ' \ 
Coordinator Vocational Education'i^ 
Altoona^Arca Vo-Tech School 
1500 Fourth Avenue*'' * ^ 
Al toona. Pen nsy ifenra 1 6603 ^ 

SILKMAN, William R. ^ 
Director of Vocational Education 
Erie County Technical School 
8500 Oliver Road 
/drie^^nnsyivania 16509 

SKINNER. Richard D. 
Assistant Dean for Career Programs 
Bucks County Community College 
Swamp Road 

, Newtown, Pennsylvania 18940 



TWEARDY.John .'^ 
Director of Ejjpcition '> . 

Institute of "Connputer ^fan^ge^>ent * .v 
Wifbnn Ave^^oe 
Pittsburgh. Penmyl^i^nia 152^2^ 

VALL01ME. Joseph J. 
' birector • » ^ 

Upper Bucks County Area Vo-'Fech School ' 
R R,#2. Box 207 t 
Pei;kgsie. Perinsylvania 18944 ^ 

WENSJCO. P6ul 

Director ' 
Hazleton Area Vo-Tech School 
23rd and McKinley Streets 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 18201 



WHITEHEAD, Charles 0. 

Director ' 

State Technical Instt^te at A^emphis 

5983 Macon Cove 

Memphis. Tennessee 38134 



SMITH. Marie A. 

Directorof Counseling 

Montgomery County Community College 

340 DeKalb Pike / 

Blue Bell. Pennsylvania 19422 ' y 



SWATT, Kenneth A. 
Coordinator of Vocational Teacher 

Education 
Box 911 

Harnsburg, Pennsylvania 17126 

TAYLOR. James A.. Jr. 
Assistant Academic Deam 
Community College of Allegheny County 
Boyce Campus, 595 B,t«ty Road 
Monroeviile, Pennsylvania 15146 

THOMAS, Don 
Director 

Greater Johnstown Area Vo-Tech Schbol 
445 Schooihouse Road » 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 15904 

TOMLIN, Lehman 
Graduate Assistant 

University of Pittsburgh v 
Fifth Avenue 

Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania 15260 

TRANI. Gilberta 
Director of Allied Health 
Delaware County Community College 
Media. Pennsylvania 19063 



Wt^LKINS, Gene 
Dean of Community Services 
Reading Area Community Collegei 
'912 Penn Street 
Reading. Pennsylvania 19602 

WQLFE. Joseph P. 
Vocational Education Consultant 
Pennsylvania Departn^ent of Education 
Diamond Building 

Ligonier* Pennsylvania 15658 « 

YJ^RfS^ALL, Samuel W.'Sr. 

Advisory Teacher 

Chester Upland School District 

Vocational Department < -> 

17th Melrose /\venue 

Chester, Pennsylvania 19013 

YOUNGBLOOD, Robert L. 
Dear\ of Career Programs 
' Altegarrw Community College 
P.O. Bok|7iDr 

Cumberlark^ Maryland 21502 

2IMMERMANVC. Robert 
Director. Vo-TecK' 
Berks AVTS 
Courthouse 

Reading, Pennsylvania 19701 
20GAS, Gust 

Director of Continuingl^ducation 
Reading Area Community College 
912 Penn-Street 
Reading, Pennsylvania 19602' 
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Tbfe Center for the Study of Higher Education -was established 
in Janua/y 1969 io study higher education as an area of scholarly in- 
quiry anfl research. Dr. G. Lester Anderson^ its director, is aided by a 
aaff of twenty, including five full time researchers, and a cadre of ad- 
vfenced graduate^^students and supporting straff. * , 

The Center's studies are designed to be relevant not only to*the 
University and theCommonwealth of Pennsylvania, but also to colleges 
and universities throughout the nation. The -immediate focus, of the 
Center's research Tplls jnto the broad areas of governances^ graduate and 
professional education, and occupational programs in two-year colleges. 



^ Research reports, monographs, and position papers prepared by 
staff nriembers of the Center can be obtained ona limited basis. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Center for the Study of Higher EdiM:ation, 
101 Rackley Building, The Pennsylvania State University^ Unn/eiSity 
'^^ark^ Pennsylvania, 16802. 
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The CoHege Student Grant Study, Jonathin D. Fife, May 1975. 

Faculty Voting Behavior in the Temple University Collective Bargaining Elections, Kenneth P. 
Mortimer and Naomi V. Ross, witli the assistance of Michael E. Shorr and Cheryl ToronvL 
April 1975. " . , , V 

CUPJR Cooperative Ctilizatioh of Private Institutional Resources, A Multifaceted Thrust for 
the Private Junior^ Colleges, S V. Martorana, Eileen P. Kuhns, Ricbard M. Winer,^and Alan J. 
*Sturtz, October t974 (jointly with the Amferican Association of Community- and Junior 
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lege and Postsecondary Occupational Education, vyinteM974-. > 

Insights into Higher Education Selected Writing of CSHE, 1969-73, VoL I. Governance, 
Winter 1974. \ 

Anatomy^ of a Collective Bargaining Election in Pehnsylvania's^ State-Owned Colleges, 
» G. Gregory Lozier and Kenneth P. Mohimer, February 1974. 

Variability in Faculty Perception of the Legitimacy of Decision Making at Nine Pennsylvania 
Institutions, David W. Leslie, November 1973. / * ^ 

^ Human Services Occupations in the Two- Year College. A Handbook, Theodore ^. Kiffer and 
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Institutional Self Study at The Pennsylyania State University, Kennetb P. Mortimer and 
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Numbtrtd Raports , » * -9^ ^ 
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Compensatory 'Education in Two- Year Colleges, Jafpes L. Morrison and Reynolds Ferrante, 
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The Trend Tomrd Government Fingncing of Higher Edudation Through ktudents* Can the 
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The Rationale for Various Plans for Funding American Jiigher Education, Larry L. Leslie 
June i972. Report No. 18., ^ \ , ' 

Collective Bargaining Implications for Governance, Kennett\ V. Mortjmtr and G. Gregory 
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/yngelo c! Gillie (ed.K August i^li, ' • . * ' 
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August 1974^ / , ' , ' ' ^ . " 

Occasional Papers • ' ' 

Larry L. Leslie, A Case fot Low Tutiion. Nd^mber 1974.,. » . ' 

Ann Kieffer Bragg and G. Lester Af>der>on, Journals^f Education for the Professions. A Pre- 
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